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Location of Trouble 


By RAY BLAIN 


ARRANGEMENTS used for testing and locating opens, 
crosses, short-circuited or grounded pairs. Details of 
practical trouble location in aerial or “buried” cable 


the locating and correcting of 
cable trouble need not be a 
particularly difficult undertaking. 
Improved testing instruments, tools 
and materials have removed much of 
the uncertainty from this, one-time, 
difficult task. The average telephone 
lineman, or trouble-shooter, when 
given a few hours’ special training, 
may now easily locate and clear tele- 
phone cable trouble providing proper 
methods, tools and materials are 
used. 
The ability of anyone to test and 
recognize the nature of cable trouble 
is always quite important. Trouble 


CO the tocati to general belief, 





generally consists of either opens, 
crosses, short-circuited or grounded 
pairs. Moisture inside a lead cable 
sheath in most cases causes a combi- 
nation of the foregoing faults, al- 
though generally of rather high he- 
sistance. 

The wire chief’s testing set with 
voltmeter, in offices so equipped, can 
always be used to advantage for test- 
ing cable trouble, and we are of the 
honest opinion that no telephone ex- 
change should be without one. When 
such equipment, however, is not 
available a test receiver with battery 
in series is the next best thing. 

The most convenient arrangement 


The most convenient 
test arrangement is 
to tape a four-volt 
flashlight type bat- 
tery to a head-band 
receiver and con- 
nect it in series with 
the test leads. A 
test receiver without 
battery and a com- 
bination hand test 
set can also be used 
<~- to advantage. 


The receiver method 
of cable testing is 
comparatively sim- 
ple and fairly accu- 
rate, if properly 
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in Lead Cable Sheath 


for this is to tape a four-volt flash- 
light type battery to a headband re- 
ceiver and connect it in series with 
the test leads. This makes a more 
convenient arrangement than carry- 
ing the detached battery around and 
connecting it in circuit each time a 
test is to be made. A test receiver 
without battery and a combination 
hand testset can also be used to ad- 
vantage. 

The receiver method of cable test- 
ing is comparatively simple and fair- 
ly accurate if properly used. To test 
for grounded pairs, connect one clip 
of the test receiver to the cable 
sheath or ground and run over the 
pairs with the other test clip. A 
click will be heard in the receiver 
when a grounded pair is contacted. 
Care must always be exercised so as 
to distinguish between the click 


caused by the ground and that caused 
by discharge of capacity to ground 
when a clear wire is contacted. 
When the cable pair is long, the 
first capacity click will be quite loud; 











but if the pair is touched several 
times in rapid succession, all clicks 
after the first will be very weak. A 
ground click will always be equally 
loud each time the conductor is 
touched. 

Another thing to be remembered 
is that a capacity click is heard only 
when contact is made with the pair, 
and the ground click will be heard on 
both the make and the break contact. 

The test for a shorted or crossed 
pair is made in a manner similar to 
that for grounded pairs. One test 
clip of the receiver is placed on one 
side of the pair; when the other side 
is touched with the other clip, a loud 
click is heard, providing that partic- 
ular pair is shorted. 

To test for a cross, it is generally 
desirable to connect one side of the 
test receiver to both sides of the one 
cable pair. Then run the other test 
clip over the pairs until a click is 
heard, which will indicate a cross. 
The clips can then be shifted around 
to locate which conductors of the two 
pairs are actually crossed with each 
other. 

To test for an open it is generally 
necessary to ground all conductors of 
the cable at one end and run over the 
other ends of the conductors with a 
test receiver and battery grounded. 
Any conductors on which a click 
cannot be heard will be open. 

When testing a wet cable with a 
receiver, practically the same meth- 
ods can generally be used although 
the click in the receiver will be con- 
siderably reduced in volume due to 
the high resistance of the fault. 

After some experimenting a trou- 
bleman will be able to pick out the 
heaviest crosses, shorts or grounds in 
a wet cable by the intensity of the 
click heard in the receiver. 

The proper use of a Wheatstone 
bridge is always valuable in the lo- 
cating of cable trouble. This instru- 
ment in a self-contained case, with 
galvanometer and battery, is well 
adapted to various uses around the 
telephone exchange. The set is con- 
veniently pe~table for both shop and 
field use. It is small in size and light 
in weight but sturdy and withstands 
all ordinary conditions of use with- 
out injury to either bridge or gal- 
vanometer. 


Some Uses for the 
W heatstone Bridge 


This bridge is especially conven- 
ient for use by telephone men in 
the measurement of conductor resist- 
ance and the location of grounds and 
crosses in a cable by means of the 
Murray and Varley loop methods; 
also opens by the capacitance method. 
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The average bridge can also be used 
to measure insulation resistance up 
to a few megohms. These sets are 
simple in arrangement, easy to oper- 
ate and thoroughly reliable. 

Conductor resistance can be meas- 
ured to a very satisfactory degree of 
accuracy and faults may be located 
within extremely narrow limits. Al- 
terations in the bridge circuit neces- 
sary to change from resistance meas- 
urements to loop tests are made by 
means of small switches. 

Space here will not permit a de- 
tailed description of the method by 
which the bridge is connected for the 
various tests. This information is 
always furnished in detail by the 
manufacturers of the particular 
bridge obtained. No one need have 
any fear that he will have difficulty 
using the modern bridge. It is so 
simple, and the detailed instructions 
for its use on any kind of test cover 
everything so thoroughly, that no 
difficulty will be encountered by any- 
one even though he may not have 
previously used a bridge. 

The direct reading ohmmeter can 
also be used to advantage in the 
measurement of conductor resistance 
and the location of faults. 

The small and medium-sized ex- 
changes in most cases utilize an in- 
terrupted tone and exploring coil— 
the induction method—for locating 
cable trouble. This system consists 
in sending an intermittent current 
out over the faulty conductor to the 
fault and return, either by another 
conductor or the cable sheath. 

A variety of sets of this type is 
available under such trade names as 
wireless cable tester, cable locater, 
etc. These sets are all considered 
entirely satisfactory if used in the 
manner specified by their manufac- 
turer. A manufacturer generally in- 
dicates just how a particular set 
should be connected to locate each 
type of trouble and these instructions 
should always be followed to the 
letter. 

Many make the mistake of increas- 
ing the battery operating voltage 
above that specified until the tone 
is loud enough to be heard a foot 
from the cable. A tone that is clear- 
ly audible and does not carry by, will 
locate any case of trouble, while a 
tone six times as loud that carries 
by the fault, will be worthless. 

Foreign current or ringing gen- 
erator on a cable often causes a hum 
which in some cases is easily mis- 
taken for a weak test tone. To over- 
come this the makers of cable test 
sets have developed distinctive tones 
which cannot be easily mistaken for 
the inductive hum on a cable. These 
special tones are always more easily 





picked-up inductively by the exp or- 
ing coil, and a fade-out at the fault 
is much better than would be poss’ jle 
with the ordinary high freque: cy 
tone. 

Practice Use of Tone 

Test for Trouble Locatioi 

If one is not thoroughly familiar 
with the use of a tone test set tor 
cable locating, it is suggested that 
they conduct a dress rehearsal on 
the ground before venturing out on 
the line. This will increase their 
knowledge to a point that they will 
be qualified and know what to expect 
when actual trouble occurs. 

This rehearsal can best be accom- 
plished by stringing out about 200 
feet of paired wire and connecting 
one end to the vibrator or tone gen- 
erator. Next place a short-circuit on 
the pair at some point between the 
center and the far end. This short- 
circuit should always be a consider- 
able distance from the test set, for 
the tone will always affect the explor- 
ing coil for some distance in every 
direction. 

The exploring coil and receiver 
should be tested by holding the coil 
over the tone generator while it is in 
operation and listening-in with the 
receiver. It is always well to make 
this test before starting out on any 
case of trouble. After making sure 
everything is working properly, start 
a short distance from the vibrator 
holding the exploring coil over the 
wire, and the tone should be heard 
in the receiver. Now follow the wire, 
keeping the coil near it, and the tone 
will be heard until after the short- 
circuit is passed. 

The next experiment should be to 
test through a resistance so as to 
simulate as nearly as possible condi- 
tions which will be encountered in 
actual practice. A lamp, bell or oth- 
er resistance of several hundred 
ohms, when introduced into the cir- 
cuit, will tend to decrease the vol- 
ume of the tone accordingly. This 
experiment should be continued until 
a very weak tone is heard ahead of 
the short-circuit, which fades-out en- 
tirely when short-circuit is passed. 

The tone test set and exploring coil 
can be successfully used on under- 
ground as well as aerial cable. This 
is proved by the fact that about 95 
per cent of all underground cable 
trouble occurs at the splices in the 
manholes. The other 5 per cent oc- 
curs within the conduit run and 
generally requires the replacement 
of the entire section, and the tone set 
can be successfully used to locate the 
defective section. This is not true of 
aerial cable where the majority of 
trouble will be caused by ring cuts, 
cracks and vibration. This kind of 
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trouble generally occurs at points 
1er than splices. 
To locate a short-circuited pair 
first connect it to the binding post of 
the tone set specified by the manu- 
‘turer. The starting switch of the 
test set should be closed and we are 
ready to listen for the tone on the 
cable with the exploring coil. The 
tone can generally be heard at points 
about six inches to two feet apart 
mg the cable which is caused by 
e twists in the pairs. 
It is a good idea to always try the 
exploring coil on the cable at the 
st pole to get an idea as to how it 
willsound. The tone should be heard 
sliding the exploring coil along 


The small and medium-sized exchange, in 

most instances, utilizes an interrupted tone 

and exploring coil or the induction method 
for locating trouble. 


the under side of the cable anywhere 
between the tone and the point where 
the pair is shorted. If a pole is 
climbed and no tone can be heard on 
the cable, you can generally be sure 
the trouble has been passed. 

To make the work easier, only 
limb every third pole until the tone 
annot be heard, then the trouble 
should be between this point and 
the one where the previous test was 
made. It is simple then to locate the 
span which contains the trouble and, 
vy riding the cable in the cable car, 
t is an easy matter to find the exact 
ocation of the trouble. 

The headband of the receiver used 
n the exploring coil should be ad- 
usted so as to clamp the receiver 
irmly to the ear. If street noises or 
vind bother the tester, it is a good 
dea to place some cotton in the other 
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ear. Some testers make use of a 
double receiver to good advantage. 
It is generally considered a good 
idea to keep the end of the exploring 
coil at which the receiver cord con- 
nects, toward the tone unless the 
manufacturer of the particular set 
or one’s own experience indicates 
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Cable tone set connected to cable pair at the main frame 


in a small exchange. 


As shown below, the assembly is screwed on to the gas 
cylinder and gas is conducted into the cable by means 


of a rubber hose. 











otherwise. In most cases it is de- 
sirable to always hold the exploring 
coil on the bottom of the cable and 
in line with it and the messenger 
strand, for in this position it is less 
influenced by stray fields. 

To locate a grounded pair connect 
one specified terminal of the tone to 
the cable sheath and the 
other to the defective 
conductor. The explor- 
ing coil should be held 
to the bottom of the ca- 
ble and slid along it in 
the same manner as 
when locating a _ short- 
circuit. Some manufac- 
turers specify a special 
hook-up of the receiver 
to the exploring coil for 
use in locating grounds. 
The tone can generally 
be heard loudest at 
points about one foot 
apart along the cable. 






Making a special splice in 
cable for creosoted wood con- 
duit run. 


The method just described 
is for the location of posi- 
tive or metallic grounds 
only. To find ones of higher 
resistance caused by wet 
spots, a somewhat different 
method should be used. Con- 
nect the wire with the heav- 
iest ground on it to the spec- 
ified terminal of the tone 
set and the other terminal 
to the cable sheath. Next 
bunch all the remaining wet 
pairs and connect them to 
the cable sheath at the point 
where the tone is connected. 
Disconnect all working lines 
from the grounded pair be- 
ing tested. It is also desir- 
able, but not absolutely nec- 
essary, to disconnect lines 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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In the 


Special Washington, D. C., 


T WAS decidedly a one-man show 
which the House rules committee 
put on during the hearings last 

week on whether or not the radio 
broadcasters (and incidentally the 
FCC) should be investigated. Do not 
confuse this with Senator White’s 
resolution on the same _ subject, 
which has already been approved by 
two Senate committees and is now 
on the Senate calendar for action. 

The good folks outside of Wash- 
ington, who do not follow congres- 
sional procedure closely, often find 
the proceedings before the House 
rules committee a little difficult to 
understand. The House, being such 
an unwieldy body (435 members), 
has to be operated under a perpetual 
gag. Thus, in addition to other rou- 
tine committees which do all the pre- 
liminary or spade work on bills fall- 
ing within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, the House has a rules commit- 
tee which does nothing else but oper- 
ate this parliamentary gag. 

So, if you are a member of the 
House, you cannot just get up on 
the floor whenever you feel like it 
and talk about anything that comes 
into your head (the Senators can do 
this—and how often they do it!). 
No, you would have to go to the 
House rules committee and get a 
“rule” to bring up on the floor the 
matter in which you are interested. 


HE “RULE” specifies the length 

of argument on each side, and 
there is usually one member who acts 
as leader of the proponents and an- 
other who leads the opposition. These 
two leaders take charge of the time 
allowance and parcel it out in twen- 
ty, ten, five, or even one-minute 
“vields” to the various members who 
want to speak for or against the bill. 
If the members want to talk more 
(for the benefit of home consump- 
tion) they get the privilege of “ex- 
tending their remarks” in the Con- 
gressional Record. These “speeches” 
which have never been heard in the 
House can then be reprinted at cost 
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Capital 


Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


COMMISSIONER PAYNE of the FCC, before 
the House rules committee, makes accusations 
of irregularities within and around the com- 
mission. . . . The question of policy is the 
fundamental issue for the FCC to determine 


to the member and scattered all over 
his district via frank free mail 
service. 

But to get back to the rules com- 
mittee. Before you can get a “Rule” 
you have to convince the committee 
that your proposal is worthy of con- 
sideration. Members of this com- 
mittee are notoriously hardboiled. 
They sit there with fishy eyes and 
stony faces and hardheartedly con- 
demn to virtual death, measure after 
measure of some ambitious Repre- 
sentative or another. 

This rules committee system was 
invented as a substitute for the au- 
tocratic control of “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non, who was the czar of the House 
back in pre-war Republican years. 
The Democrats, when they were in 
the minority, thought the system was 
awful and _ screamed indignantly 
about dictatorship and the strangula- 
tion of representative government. 
Now that the Democrats are operat- 
ing the same game under the same 
name, it is the Republicans who make 
the same complaints. Fact is, that 
with such a big membership, a rules 
committee or something very much 
like it, is almost necessary if the 
House is to do any work at all. 


ND NOW to get back to the one- 

man show. The one-man was 
George Henry Payne, FCC member. 
Commissioner Payne is nothing if 
not versatile. He has at one time or 
another in his colorful career ap- 
peared in the role of author, lecturer, 
journalist, political Warwick, dra- 
matic and musical critic, as well as 
social reformer. Hostile broadcasters 
insist that he can also “double in 


brass,”’ whereas the newspaper men 
who cover the FCC have a habit of 
referring to him as the “stormy 
petrel” of the commission. 

Be that is it may, Commissioner 
Payne gave his colleagues and ad- 
ministration leaders a worrisome ses- 
sion with his blunt accusations of 
irregularities within and around the 
commission. Preceding Commission- 
er Payne in the “top spot” (as they 
used to say in vaudeville) was Chair- 
man Frank R. McNinch. He didn’t 
stay long. He just wanted the com- 
mittee to know that he didn’t think 
the House ought to go poking around 
the radio broadcasting industry, in 
view of the fact that the FCC is 
already ostensibly engaged in such 
an investigation. 

He admitted, however, that the 
FCC’s own probe of the radio in- 
dustry and its alleged monopolistic 
sins would not include an investiga- 
tion of the commission itself. After 
all, he said, “you can hardly expect 
the commission to investigate itself.” 


HE GIST of Commissioner 

Payne’s remarks was the wash- 
ing of FCC linen pretty much along 
lines of former laundry work done 
by Commissioner Payne. But there 
were several new angles which made 
the committee members and a num- 
ber of others present prick up their 
ears. 

This came shortly after Commis- 
sioner Payne had repeated his com- 
plaint about having difficulty in get- 
ting in and out of his office door 
without stepping on three or four 
lobbyists. (These lobbyists, who seem 
to clutter up Mr. Payne’s antecham- 
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be have nothing else to do but 
haint the corridors of Postmaster 
Farley’s new five-million-dollar office 
building wherein the FCC is housed.) 

Their lawyers,” he said, speaking 
of the nefarious lobby, “are so arro- 
gant that they now have the habit 
of commanding and demanding be- 
fore the commission instead of mak- 
ine requests.” 

Do you mean to charge that mem- 
bers of the commission are yielding 
too greatly to their influence?” asked 
Representative Cox (D.) of Georgia. 

‘I believe some members are yield- 
ing too greatly to the influence of 
this lobby,” Mr. Payne replied em- 
phatically. 

“Who are the members of the com- 
mission you accuse?” Representative 
Cox asked. 

“Do you insist that I name them 
now?” countered Mr. Payne. 

“Yes,” replied Representative Cox. 

“Does the committee believe that 
this is the proper place?’ Commis- 
sioner Payne then asked. 

At this point some good wide- 
awake friend of the administration 
gave a vigorous nudge to the wool- 
gathering committee chairman, John 
J. O’Connor, who apparently had 
been stirred to apathy by Mr. 
Payne’s attacks on the FCC. Chair- 
man O’Connor banged the gavel and 
broke in with a husky admonition: 
“This isn’t a trial.” 

After some dickering, it was 
agreed among the committee mem- 
bers to call Commissioner Payne in 
a second session the following week 
to tell all—including names. By such 
a narrow margin was a minor New 
Deal scandal averted. 

If Mr. Payne had actually and 
formally accused one or more of his 

mmission colleagues, a congres- 
sional investigation to clear up the 
natter would be almost impossible 

) stall off any longer—regardless of 
the approaching election campaign. 

Representative Cox then asked 
Commissioner Payne if the lobby was 
“actually trying to corrupt members 

the commission.” 

“Well, of course, I can only speak 

x myself,” said Mr. Payne. 

“Did they try to corrupt you?” 

“Well, I don’t know whether it was 
orruption or great friendliness, but 

n several occasions they took me up 
mn the mountains to show me great 
possibilities,” was Mr. Payne’s reply. 

A tense lull followed this declara- 
tion, and Committee Chairman 
O’Connor, sensing that he had caught 
Mr. Payne in one of his brilliant 
flashes of silence, chimed in: 

“IT know the lobby has_ been 
very active around this committee 
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since we started hearings on 
these resolutions to investigate the 
industry.” 

Commissioner Payne agreed that 
the lobby was ever active in Congress 
and launched into a criticism of al- 
leged monopolistic abuses in the 
radio industry. Free competition is 
rapidly disappearing, he declared. 
“In fact,” he said, “at the present 
time, the National Broadcasting Co., 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System 
own or control most of the best fa- 
cilities on the air waves. Huge 
profits have been made by many 
broadcast stations to the detriment 
of the public. 

“The tendency in programming is 
to establish a dead level of medioc- 
rity in order to please the greatest 
number of people. In the attempt of 
the stations to reach the lowest com- 
mon denominator, radio is driving 
intelligent people away from their 
receiving sets. Not only do most of 
the programs lack intelligence, but a 
great many are positively baneful.” 

The “baneful’” programs referred 
to by Mr. Payne are those kiddie bed- 
time numbers which include gangster 
crime yarns with heavy artillery obli- 
gato. He is very bitter about broad- 
casts which go around the land scar- 
ing the wits out of little children. 
He has collected as evidence a large 
number of letters from indignant 
parents (so far he has not received 
many from indignant little children). 

Commissioner Payne’s story of the 
‘doctored records” of the Federal 
Communications Commission was 
hardly a revelation to those who have 
followed the fortunes of the commis- 
sion and its practicing bar but, ap- 
parently, some of the committee 
members hadn’t heard about it. At 
any rate, it seems to be an old favor- 
ite and we'll be hearing more of it 
before the radio trouble blows over. 


a yerregy UP the hearing, it 
KJ might be said for Commissioner 
Payne that he did, almost single- 
handed, bring into the open a smoul- 
dering fight of long standing within 
the FCC. TELEPHONY readers will 
recall that some while back Mr. 
Payne tried to get the FCC to adopt 
a resolution asking Congress to con- 
duct an investigation of the industry 
and “welcoming” an inquiry of the 
commission itself. 

FCC Chairman McNinch (whose 
main job, from the administration 
viewpoint, is to sit on the FCC lid as 
tightly as he can, until Congress gets 
safely out of town) was able to block 
Commissioner Payne’s motion with 
the argument that “the commission 


should not be telling Congress what 
to do.” The motion was defeated 
5 to 2. 

Chairman McNinch seems likely to 
succeed in this latest effort in the 
House to avoid a congressional in- 
vestigation at the current session. 
With only a few days to go, there is 
just a fair chance that the White 
resolution, which is all set for action 
on the Senate calendar, may get an 
eleventh-hour approval. 

So it has been a slow, hard grind 
for Chairman McNinch; and if a slip 
should happen—if the White resolu- 
tion should slip through at the last 
moment—credit the “stormy petrel” 
Payne with giving deciding momen- 
tum to the movement which such ex- 
perienced pilots as Senators Wheeler 
and White, and Representatives 
O’Connor, McFarlane, Connery, Wig- 
glesworth and Voorhis have so far 
failed to put over. 


PROPOS of Chairman Mc- 

Ninch’s theory that the FCC 
should not be telling Congress what 
to do, it is pertinent to recall Sena- 
tor White’s theory that the FCC 
should not be usurping prerogatives 
of policy which Congress never in- 
tended it should have. Senator 
White advanced this constructive 
criticism in the course of certain re- 
marks made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate some days ago which were brief- 
ly reported in TELEPHONY of June 4, 
page 26. 

Major questions of policy, Senator 
White believes, should be determined 
by Congress—not by the FCC. It is 
only fair to say that some members 
of the commission feel the same way 
about it. When Chairman MecNinch 
took office last year, the FCC was 
working on recommendations for leg- 
islation. This was, presumably, to 
help determine the future policy of 
radio broadcasting and the regula- 
tion of communications generally in 
the United States. 

It is interesting to note that so far 
none of these recommendations has 
been formally reported to Congress. 
Whether or not this is the “McNinch 
influence” at work, it raises the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the FCC 
will be so brash about telling Con- 
gress what to do when it gets around 
to acting on Commissioner Walker’s 
“Proposed Report” on the special tel- 
ephone investigation. 


HE ISSUE of making up its own 

policy is a very fundamental one 
for the FCC. It has caused dissent 
within the membership since the 
FCC came into existence. Look at 
the way the commission has fumbled 
around on the question of whether 
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or not to permit newspaper owner- 
ship of broadcasting stations as a 


matter of policy. At first the FCC 
would not allow it. Now it does (fol- 
lowing a broad hint from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals). 

Super-power’ broadcasting _ sta- 
tions, term renewal of broadcasting 
licenses, and (in our own field of 
telephone) a number of discretionary 
decisions on accounting and jurisdic- 
tion—all these are important matters 
of policy which the FCC must either 
decide for itself or ask Congress for 
help. Which will it be? 

The other Federal commissions do 
not aid the FCC to make a decision 
with any consistent example. The 
SEC just now is torn over exactly 
the same to-be-or-not-to-be question 
in construing the provisions of the 
Holding Company Act. 

The FPC, on the other hand, has 
gone ahead for several years making 
up its own mind as to highly-impor- 








tant matters of policy without asking 
Congress for advice. Further, the 
FPC has not hesitated to give Con- 
gress plenty of advice on matters af- 
fecting power. Look at the way the 
FPC blocked the ratification of the 
New England flood control compact. 
It was stopped dead in its tracks by 
none other than Frank R. McNinch, 
then Chairman of the FPC. 

The NLRB is another Federal 
agency that makes up its own mind 
(and changes it) without bothering 
Congress. The ICC and Federal Tar- 
iff Commission, on the other hand, 
have always run to Congress every 
time there is any doubt about any- 
thing. 

So the FCC will find its policy- 
making question a hard nut to crack 
unless Senators Wheeler and White 
have their way. In that event there 
won’t be any question left. Congress 
will be the boss and the FCC will do 
only what it is told. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


INVENTION and early 
history of the telephone. 
Traffic series No. 331 


T IS startling, but nevertheless 

true, that many men and women 

engaged in the telephone _in- 
dustry know little, if anything, about 
the origin, the inventor, or the early 
history of the telephone. 

Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on March 38, 
1847. For generations his family 
had been interested in the science of 
human speech and hearing, and as a 
young man Bell brilliantly carried 
on the tradition of his family. He 
helped his father in his work of 
teaching the mechanics of speech, 
and early became a teacher himself. 
When he was 23, his health failed 
and his father took him to Canada. 
Two years later he went to Boston 
and started a school for teachers of 
the deaf, and a year later became 
professor of vocal physiology in Bos- 
ton University. 

It was while Bell was in Boston 
that he invented the telephone in 
1875, when he was only 28 years old. 
His workshop in Boston was the first 
telephone laboratory. 

Thomas A. Watson, at that time 
a very young man employed in the 
electrical workshop of Charles Wil- 
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liams, at 109 Court Street, Boston, 
was Bell’s collaborator on an inven- 
tion Bell called the “Harmonic Tele- 
graph,” a simple affair utilizing the 
law of sympathetic vibration, by 
means of which Bell expected to send 
six or eight Morse messages on a 
single wire at the same time, with- 
out interference; through this ap- 
paratus his theory of transmitting 
speech was realized. 

Bell confided his idea of speech 
transmission to Watson in these 
words: “If I could make a current 
of electricity vary in intensity, pre- 
cisely as the air varies in density 
during the production of a sound, I 
should be able to transmit 
telegraphically.” 

Bell’s idea of speech transmission 
was realized on the afternoon of 
June 2, 1875. According to Mr. 
Watson’s statement: “We were hard 
at work on the same old job, testing 


speech 


some modification of the instru- 
ments. Things were badly out of 
tune that afternoon in that hot 


garret (on Court Street); not only 
the instruments, but, I fancy, my 
enthusiasm and my temper, though 
3ell was as energetic as ever. I had 
charge of the transmitters as usual, 
setting them squealing one after the 
other, while Bell was retuning the 
receiver springs one by one, press- 
ing them against his ear. 

“One of the transmitter springs I 





was attending to stopped vib: ting 

and I plucked it to start it iin. 

It didn’t start and I kept on ck- 

ing it, when suddenly I heard a 

shout from Bell in the next room, 

and then out he came with a -ush, 
demanding, ‘What did you do tien? 

Don’t change anything. Let me 

see!’ 

I showed him. It was very <im- 
ple. The contact screw was screwed 
down so far that it made permanent 
contact with the spring, so that when 
I snapped the spring the circuit had 
remained unbroken while that strip 
of magnetized steel by its vibration 
over the pole of its magnet was yen- 
erating that marvelous conception of 
Bell’s—a current of electricity that 
varied in intensity precisely as the 
air was varying in density within 
hearing distance of that spring 

“That undulatory current had 
passed through the connecting wire 
to the distant receiver which, for- 
tunately, was a mechanism that 
could transform that current back 
into an extremely faint echo of the 
sound of the vibrating spring that 
had generated it, but what was still 
more fortunate, the right man had 
that mechanism at his ear during 
that fleeting moment, and instantly 
recognized the transcendent impor- 
tance of that faint sound thus elec- 
trically transmitted. . . . The speak- 
ing telephone was born at that mo- 
ment.” 

Under the direction of Bell, Wat- 
son made the first electric speaking 
telephone. Mr. Watson made every 
part of that first telephone himself 
and had it ready for Bell next day. 

Mr. Watson heard the first sen- 
tence spoken over the telephone in 
March, 1876. On October 9 of the 
same year the first audible speech 
was conveyed two miles by telegraph, 
from Boston to Cambridgeport. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Is a “CA” ticket with a charge- 

able report still written with 

“CA” underlined? 

2. How to explain a “report charge” 
to a subscriber so he will under- 
stand? 

3. If a subscriber asks for charges 
on a collect call, why do they in- 
struct us to ask them to return 
to the line? 

4. When you place a Long Distance 
call at night and the call is can- 
celed, is the report charge the 
same as it would be with the day 
rate? 

5. Is the code “GBA” still in use 
and what report is shown follow- 
ing it, if so? 

The answers to these traffic ques 
tions are given on page 36. 
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Your Industry in Pennsylvania 


INDEPENDENT BUSINESS situation reviewed before 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania association. 
Shortage of replacement in man-power is cause of 
concern. In comments on Walker FCC report on Bell 
investigation, it is pointed out that the Independent 
group in Pennsylvania is not a negligible factor. In- 
teresting remarks made on political and economic 
conditions and on telephone history 


By JOHN H. WRIGHT 


President, Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association 


ROGRESS of our industry has 

been constant during the past 

year, and we note it with a great 
deal of satisfaction. Class A com- 
panies operating within our state en- 
joyed a net gain of 5.3 per cent in 
stations during the year 1937. Class 
B companies show a gain of 4.3 per 
cent for the same period, and Class 
C companies a gain of 6 per cent. 
We regret to say that Class D com- 
panies did not fare quite so well, 
reporting a loss of 5.7 per cent. 

In 1937 the Class A companies 
managed to increase net earnings 
nearly 7 per cent, and Class B com- 
panies 2 per cent, over the preceding 
year. We do not have the earning 
record for Class C companies, but we 
believe our Class A and B companies 
ompare favorably with the Bell com- 
pany, which recorded a 2% per cent 
decrease in net earnings, and a sta- 
tion gain of slightly less than 6 per 
ent. 

The tax bill paid by the Class A 

ympanies was 24 per cent more than 
that paid during 1936. Class B com- 
panies paid 12 per cent more taxes 

1937 than during the preceding 
vear. 

Most of our companies have en- 
ved a net gain in stations for the 

irrent calendar year. This gain, in 
many instances, is nominal. We hope 

general improvement in business 

ynditions will come about in time to 
prevent our industry from flopping 
ver into the red column. Toll busi- 
ness during the early part of the 
ear suffered a precipitate drop, but 
has been on the incline during the 
vast weeks, and we believe we may 
expect a more steady curve from 
1OW on. 

The past year has seen substantial 
mprovements and replacement of 
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plant take place among the Indepen 
dent companies, and the new plant 
program for 1938 and 1939 will prob- 
ably equal that experienced at any 
time in the past several years. We do 
not have complete figures covering 
the actual expenditure of the past 
year nor the estimated expenditure 
during the current year, but so far 
as we can check, more than a million 
dollars’ worth of replacements and 
new telephone plant will be made 
available to our subscribers within 
the next 12 months. 

The most gratifying things we 
have noticed, in analyzing the Inde- 
pendent telephone picture in Penn- 
sylvania, are the gradual strengthen- 
ing of individual units financially, 
the substantial advancements being 
made in the improvement of the qual- 
ity of service rendered, and the pro- 
gressive spirit prevailing in the poli- 
cies governing the operation of our 
properties. 

It is our sincere hope that we shall 
all continue to emphasize the value 
of well-financed and managed com- 
panies serving well-defined terri- 
tories, without losing sight of the 
flexibility and competitive benefits to 
be had from Independent and non- 
integrated units. In fact, we should 
like to ask that we rededicate our- 
selves individually and our associa- 
tion to such a policy and principle. 

Shortage of Replacement 

in Man-Power 

While we have been inspired by 
the growth and improvement of our 
companies, we have been greatly con- 
cerned over the very evident short- 
age of replacement in man-power. 
We must necessarily recognize the 
inevitable fact that those who have 
built and managed our business must 





JOHN H. WRIGHT, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., president of the Peoples Tele- 
phone Corp., of Butler, Pa., tells of the 
rising interest in Pennsylvania in the 
Independent industry. 


later consign their heri- 
tage to others, and we again say 
with emphasis: We are alarmed at 
the shortage of new talent available 
for that need. 

We should like you to become con- 
scious of the urgent need for compe- 
tent, energetic, and ambitious young 
men in the organizations of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies of 
Pennsylvania. Let us suggest fur- 
ther that you watch the graduating 
classes of your high schools and col- 
leges for talent that may be culti- 
vated in our business. 

Several matters of national impor- 
tance to the telephone industry have 
transpired during the past year. The 
one topic of more than usual interest 
has been the proposed report of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on its investigation of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
We are not in position to condemn or 
condone this report as a whole, but 
we believe it contains a_ serious 
threat to our industry. 

National Policy on 
Wire Communications 


sooner or 


Chapter 20 discusses the “‘Neces- 
sity for a National Policy on Wire 
Communications,” and states that 
“theoretically, the proper balance be- 
tween a reasonable rate on capital 
invested in the telephone industry 
and the reasonable price to be paid 
for telephone service by subscribers 
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may be secured in one of three ways: 
By effective competition, by govern- 
ment ownership, or by effective gov- 
ernmental regulation.” 

A footnote to this quotation says: 
“Competition as used herein does not 
mean duplication of facilities in the 
same area, but the existence of a 
strong Independent telephone group 
comparable in size to the Bell 
group.” 

The report goes on to say: “At- 
tempts at this late date to secure 
this balance through a multiplicity 
of Independent companies of equal 
size serving different areas are fu- 
tile . . . gradual isolation and 
acquisition of Independent proper- 
ties has proceeded from 1910 to the 
present. The Bell System now occu- 
pies virtually all of the desirable 
telephone market in both the operat- 
ing and manufacturing fields. 

“Reestablishment of a strong In- 
dependent telephone system _ to 
compete with the Bell system is im- 
possible as a practical matter. In ad- 
dition the highly-complicated and in- 
tegrated social, economic, and politi- 
cal structure requires, as a necessary 
adjunct thereto, a single, national, 
unified wire communications 
tem.” 

The report then goes on to point 
out reasons why and how the Bell 
System may evade state regulation. 
Strong emphasis is laid upon the 
two alternatives of either effective 
nation-wide regulation or govern- 
mental ownership and operation. 

We agree with the report that one 
of the most effective factors contrib- 
uting to successful and effective state 
regulation is the maintenance of 
strong and thoroughly Independent 
operating units serving distinct ter- 
ritories. We cannot agree, however, 
that so far as the state of Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned, the Independent 
group has become such a negligible 
factor. 

Thanks to the diligent efforts of 
our pioneer Independent telephone 
men, the 256,000 Independent tele- 
phones in Pennsylvania represent 
more telephones than the total num- 
ber of instruments in service in 
either the District of Columbia or 
any one of 30 of the United States. 
In other words, only 18 of the states 
have more telephones, including both 
Independent and Bell stations, than 
there are Independent stations in 
Pennsylvania. 

We, therefore, question the state- 
ment in the report to the effect that 
a restoration of the balance Com- 
missioner Walker desires is futile at 
this late date so far as Pennsylvania 
is concerned. We further question 


sys- 


the sincerity and fact of the claim 
that our present social, economic, 
and political structure requires a 
single unified communications sys- 
tem. This may be true from the 
political angle, but we certainly 
doubt its value to the social and eco- 
nomic needs of our people. 

We do not reflect in any way upon 
the value of the splendid network of 
wire communications that contrib- 
utes so much to our economic and 
social life. This feature cannot be 
too highly praised by anyone, and 
We are certainly proud of the part 
that we as individuals or as a group 
have played in bringing this condi- 
tion about. 

We cannot overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that a comparatively small 
amount of our traffic is ever inter- 
state in character. On the other 
hand, there are thousands of homes 
and business institutions in Penn- 
sylvania that are as yet without any 
kind of telephone service. We be- 
lieve every thinking person will 
agree that some kind of acceptable 
telephone service available to more 
people is, in the final analysis, more 
important to the economic welfare 
and social comfort of our citizens 
than the unified system referred to 
by the proposed report. 

It is not necessary to make such 
a distinction, however, for it has 
been clearly demonstrated—and our 
own state is a splendid example— 
that both services can be provided 
under private ownership and man- 
agement which remain fully submis- 
sive to effective control and regula- 
tion by state and local regulatory 
bodies. 


Comments on Political 
and Economic Conditions 

We have now reached the place in 
our comments where we are sup- 
posed to expound upon the fourth 
dimension of local, state, national, 
and international economics and poli- 
tics. We cannot remain within reach 
of a radio, newspaper, or a barber 
shop, without being constantly re- 
minded of the many ills, ailments, 
and phobias with which we are in- 
fected. 

Occasionally some unusually brave 
person advances a panacea which is 
immediately attacked with all of the 
voracious enthusiasm at the com- 
mand of the professional gloom 
hunters. We admit that such a con- 
dition is at best disconcerting to the 
intelligent and well-balanced  citi- 
zenry, and we have too much respect 
for your good taste and your desire 
to maintain your mental and moral 
equilibrium to say more about high 





taxes, political graft, and incon pe- 
tence. 

We are as deeply lost in the 1: by- 
rinthian maze of political halluc na- 
tions as you are; and any atte pt 
on our part to forecast the prob: ble 
outcome would leave plenty of room 
to question our ability to look a‘ter 
our own personal comfort without 
the aid of a keeper, to say nothing 
of being entrusted with the manaze- 
ment of a modest telephone syste: 

Since the most astute professors 
of economics readily admit that they 
are confounded by the gyrations of 
the graphs, charts, and whatnot, pre- 
pared under the hairbreadth applica- 
tion of all the known rules, guides, 
and formulas, we certainly are not 
going to expose ourselves by trying 
to tell you what carloadings, ingot 
production, spindle operation, or De- 
troit will do in the coming months. 

Since we cannot qualify as an ex- 
pert appraiser of economics and poli- 
tics, we are certainly not going to 
try your patience with a lengthy and 
meaningless criticism of either the 
system or the individuals to whom 
we have allotted the problem of wres- 
tling with it. In fact, we are afraid 
our chickens might come home to 
roost, since politics, like charity, al- 
ways begins at home. 

It might be well for us to do a 
little self-appraising and see what 
we may have contributed to the situ- 


ation. Did you ever ask yourself: 
Why is a politician? Is he not inter- 
ested in maintaining his prestige 


with the voter? And who is the voter 
if he is not you and I? 

We certainly cannot expect to go 
down to Harrisburg or Washington 
and obtain new postoffices, city halls, 
highways, or school buildings, with- 
out later getting the bill for them. 
It is up to us as citizens and voters 
to stop the so-called extravagant ex- 
penditures of our government if our 
tax bill is to decline or even to stop 
mounting. 

The relief program of Pennsyl- 
vania accounts for 25 per cent of our 
state tax bill. The highways account 
for another 25 per cent. If we want 
to cut our state tax bill in half, we 
have only to wipe out relief and 
highways to do it. Would you do 
either? ; 

Let us just remember this, the 
political aspirant is never uncon- 
scious of the will of the majority of 
the people. I still have faith in the 
majority of the American people and 
believe they are conscientious and 
dependable. So long as this condition 
prevails, our politicians and our gov- 
ernment are our own doing, and all 
we may say to the contrary will in 
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no way relieve us of our responsibil- 
ity and the effect of our perform- 
ance. 

Let our social, economic, and polit- 
ical problems be what they may, we 
contend that we are a more prosper- 
ovs and happy people than our fore- 
fathers, and we are convinced that 
most of our problems arise from the 
inevitable law of change that has 
caused problems since the beginning 
o! time. We are equally sure that the 
average American citizen is capable 
o! selecting the good from the bad 
and that the process of evolution of 
society may be retarded but never 
stopped by the alarmists. 

We should like to see you go back 
your respective communities with 
renewed conviction that we are at all 
times in the process of change and 
progress; and that we must assume 
full responsibility in the local, civic 
affairs of our communities. We must 
manifest a definite and active inter- 
est in the governmental affairs of 
our state and nation, if we are to 
make the most of our system. x 

We hear a great deal about fear, 
fear of the uncertainty of the future. 
So far as we are able to learn, there 
has never been any certainty about 
the future, and it appears that it will 
remain an unknown quantity for 
some time to come. 

Our business has not been built 
on fear, but upon sane and sober 
planning. Our plans have had to be 
changed radically and often to keep 
step with the progress of our indus- 
try; and those who were afraid to 
accept the newer ideas have either 
lost step, or dropped out entirely. 
We have weathered one of the most 
severe business depressions experi- 
enced in the history of this country 

-and we are still in business. We 
commend this philosophy to you, 
since your very presence here is tes- 
timony to the fact that our business 
is basically sound. 

vy 
International T. & T. 


Telephone Gain Increases 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. announces that its tele- 
phone operating companies in nine 
ountries gained 20,850 telephones in 
the first four months of the year or 16 
per cent more than the 1937 gain for 
he same period. 

The Jargest increases were reported 
yy the extensive system of the United 
River Plate Telephone Co. in Argen- 
tina, and by the Shanghai Telephone 
Co. Cabled estimates from the Shang- 
hai company for May indicate that it 
1as already regained approximately 
7,500 of the 10,525 net telephones with- 
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drawn from service last year when the 
hostilities affected Shanghai. 

vv 

Oklahoma Association 


Plans District Meetings 


At least two district meetings of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association will 
be held this summer and more may be 
planned later, according to H. W. Hu- 
benthal, Oklahoma City, secretary of 
the association. The first district meet- 
ing will be held at Watonga, Okla., 
June 24, under the auspices of the 
Western Light & Telephone Co., Ends- 
ley Jones, of Kingfisher, Okla., super- 
intendent. 

J. W. 


Walton, vice-president of 


the Oklahoma Telephone Co., Broken 
Arrow, Okla., is preparing the pro- 
gram. He will present at the meeting 
a report on the accounting conference 
held by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 24 
and 25. 

Other subjects to be covered in ad- 
dresses will include: “Commercial Prac- 
tices,” Toll Billings,” “Value of Tele- 
phone Service,” “A Chief Operator’s 
Duties and Problems,” and “Standard 
Methods of Handling Tributary Calls.” 

A second Oklahoma district meeting 
is planned for Broken Arrow. The date 
for this meeting had not been fixed at 
this writing. 


North Dakota Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


URAL electrification, activities of 
R the state regulatory board, and 

light sources were among the 
topics discussed at the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the North Dakota Telephone 
Association held in the Gardner Hotel, 
Fargo, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
17 and 18. Registration was between 
65 and 100. 

The annual banquet was given in the 
Gardner Hotel Monday evening, May 
16, and entertainment was furnished by 
radio stars from Station WDAY. 

At the first session on Tuesday, May 
17, Ben C. Larkin, of Bismarck, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, traced the his- 
tory of that organization, which has 
among its duties the regulation of the 
telephone industry in the state. 

Max Strehlow, of Kindred, speaking 
on the development of rural electrifica- 
tion in North Dakota, explained the 
County Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive of which he is president. 

D. W. Prideau of Minneapolis, illumi- 
nating engineer for the General Electric 
Co., explained and demonstrated various 
lighting apparatus. 

C. C. Deering of Des Moines, Iowa, 
urged telephone men to carry out their 
responsibilities of giving service to pa- 
trons. A. J. McInnes, of Fargo, stressed 
the importance of becoming acquainted 
with state legislators. 

G. B. Brown, manager of the Moore 
& Liberty Telephone Co. of Enderlin, 
was elected president of the association 
at the session on Wednesday, May 18. 
Vice-president last year, he succeeds 
F. W. Vail, of Milnor, as chief execu- 
tive. 


Cass 





A. T. NICKLAWSKY, of Hillsboro, was 


reelected secretary-treasurer of the 
North Dakota Telephone Association at 
recent convention. 


Cc! O. Field, of Devils Lake, was 
elected vice-president and A. T. Nick- 
lawsky of Hillsboro was re-named sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Two new directors were named: A. 
R. Brooks of Hazen, succeeding R. J. 
Perrin of Rhame and R. R. Borman of 
Fargo replacing A. F. McAdams of 
Fargo. Mr. Brown and Mr. Vail were 
reelected. Holding over are A. H. Bak- 
ken of Mayville, Mr. Field, B. M. Bur- 
reson of Pekin, Mr. Nicklawsky and W. 
R. Williams of Minot. 

Devils Lake invited the 1939 meet- 
ing, to be determined by a referendum 
vote of members. 
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Your construction work is only as good as the 
material you use. Your men may be "tops" 
in experience—fast, capable workers—yet if 
they have poor tools to work with and mate- 
rials that aren't up to par, much of their time 
and effort will be wasted. 


This is just another way of saying that in 
telephone construction, it pays to use only 
the best—especially when you can get the 
highest guaranteed quality at the low prices 
we are now quoting. 


These two factors are always important 
—high quality at low, competitive prices. 
Our large volume of supply sales enables us 


to buy standard, nationally-known merchan- 


1. 


Conveniently Located 
Warehouses 


Intelligent Analysis of 
Requirements 


Every Order on a Rush 
Basis 


Unsurpassed Quality 
Outstanding Dollar Values 


dise at quantity prices—and we pass the 
savings on to you in outstanding dollar 
values! 


Then add these advantages—our four 
conveniently - located, completely - stocked 
warehouses—each one manned by expe- 
rienced telephone men who know what you 
want and who take special care to see that 
you actually get it—the elimination of red 
tape so that every order goes through on a 
rush basis—and you have our 5-point formula 
for completely satisfactory supply service! 


We believe we've left no stone unturned 
to give you the materials, prices and service 
that you've always wanted. Won't you try 
us on your next order and see if you agree? 


AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, 


SIGNALING AND 


COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LIMITED 











Pennsylvania Goes Independen: 


NAME OF Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic Association 
changed to Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association 
at annual convention. Largest attended state meeting in years 
shows great interest in and a desire to develop association 
program to highest possible degree. Addresses at general ses- 
sions and traffic conference, and new developments and sup- 
plies exhibited, with general spirit of renewed interest in Inde- 
pendent telephony, contribute toward successful convention 


NE SIGNIFICANT change in 
() by-laws of the Pennsylvania 

State Telephone & Traffic As- 
sociation—made at the organiza- 
tion’s annual convention held at the 
Yorktowne Hotel, York, June 2, 3 and 
1—gives a new name to this state 
group. It is now the Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association. 
By-laws, revised to correspond with 
the reorganization program which 
has been under way the past year, 
were adopted by the convention. 

The attendance at this convention 
was the largest in years. The inter- 
est and enthusiasm of the delegates 
indicate an increasing consciousness 
ot the dependence upon a unity of 
purpose, and a desire to develop the 
potential effect and benefits of the as- 
sociation program to the highest pos- 
sible degree. 

The manufacturing exhibits were 
the largest and most attractive of 
any display offered to Pennsylvania 
telephone people in a long time. In- 
terest in the new features presented 
by the laboratories of the manufac- 
turers suggests a desire to keep 
abreast with the progress in mechan- 
ical and electrical advancements of 
the art. 

The directors of the association, at 
the annual meeting in York, June 3, 
elected to continue the present offi- 
cers for another term. The official 
staff includes John H. Wright, presi- 
dent; Joseph F. Stockwell, first vice- 
president; Granville S. Herbert, sec- 
ond vice-president; H. M. Stewart, 
executive secretary; and M. E. Cun- 
ningham, secretary-treasurer. 

A. O. Black, Butler; C. E. 
Ephrata; Harry M. Engh, Erie; A. 
M. Gibson, Sheffield; G. S. Herbert, 
Harrisburg; H. A. Oberdorf, Colum- 
bia; G. B. Rudy, York; K. B. Schotte, 
Kittanning; J. N. Scott, Waynes- 
burg; Joseph F. Stockwell, Philadel- 
phia; and John H. Wright, James- 
town, N. Y., compose the board of 
directors. 
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Interesting Address at 
First Convention Session 
The convention was officially 
opened at 2:00 o’clock Thursday af- 
ternoon, June 2, by President 
Wright, who welcomed the delegates 
and expressed his appreciation for 





H. MILTON STEWART, of Harrisburg, 
who continues as executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, handled details of 
annual convention at York last week. 


their support as manifested by their 
attendance. In his formal address 
Mr. Wright gave proof of the growth 
and progress of the association and 
of the industry in Pennsylvania. He 
said he believed the year just closed 
was one of the most eventful and 
critical years in the history of the 
association. 

He called attention to the number 
of new laws that have been placed 
upon the statute books by the state 
legislative body and the possible ef- 
fect of such legislation upon the 
business. He pointed out that the 
association has done much effective 
work toward obtaining relief from 


the more drastic laws and rulings. 

“It might be well,” continued M 
Wright, “to pause here long enough 
to restate a fact with which we ar 
well acquainted, and which concerns 
the close parallel between the reason 
for a utility regulatory body and th: 
motive that animates the organiza- 
tions over which it has jurisdiction 

“If we understand public regula- 
tion correctly, its purpose is to see 
that the greatest number of people 
enjoy the service of the utility at a 
price equitable with the actual cost 
of furnishing the service. We fail to 
see wherein this theory conflicts with 
the fundamental fact that the more 
patrons the telephone company can 
obtain with any degree of profit, 
spells greater economical success to 
the promoters of the industry. 

We do not care to leave the im- 
pression that we are critical of state 
or national regulation. On the con- 
trary, we are strongly in favor of the 
protection and stability afforded to 
both the consumer and supplier of 
utility service by such bodies. 

We fully realize that state regula- 
tory bodies have done much to pro- 
mote the success of our industry by 
promulgating and enforcing certain 
rules, regulations, and methods of 
practice. We simply contend that 
the greatest public good can be 
achieved by keeping in mind the fact 
that the goal of the regulated and the 
regulator is pretty much the same.” 

A note of optimism was found in 
his comment that most of the com- 
panies had enjoyed a reasonable in- 
crease in station growth and in net 
income. He concluded his address 
with a plea for recognition of indi- 
vidual responsibility to the social and 
political affairs of the nation. The 
section of Mr. Wright’s address re- 
viewing the progress during the 
year, with his pertinent and interest- 
ing comments upon the proposed re- 
port of the FCC on the Bell investi- 
gation and social and political affairs 
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of the nation, is given in full in this 


issue, commencing on page 17. 

Mr. Wright was followed by Louis 
Pitcher, executive vice-president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Pitcher re- 
viewed pending legislation before the 
Congress of the United States, point- 
ing out the dangerous spots in such 
legislation and the steps that are 
being taken by the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association to 
obtain the necessary relief or amend- 
ments. 

He particularly stressed the fact 
that the proposed minimum wage 
law would have one of three effects 
on the telephone industry if enacted: 
First, telephone service would have 
to be substantially curtailed or elim- 
inated entirely in the small ex- 
changes, unless the communities in 
which those exchanges are located 
are sufficiently healthy to justify in- 
vestment in automatic switching 
equipment. 

In either case the public would 
suffer from a curtailment of service, 
a substantial increase in the cost of 
the service, or complete denial of 
service. 

Mr. Pitcher stated that a recent 
court decision obtained by the Texas 
Telephone Association for the Hall 
Telephone Co. of Lohn, Texas, had 
granted a permanent injunction re- 
straining a rural electric cooperative, 
sponsored by the REA, from energiz- 
ing its lines until the telephone com- 
pany has been paid estimated dam- 
ages that the electric lines would 
impose upon its property. (TELEPH- 
ONY of June 4.) 

The speaker reminded his listeners 
that there is a serious threat of mon- 
etary inflation in this country and 
that the telephone industry would 
suffer immeasurably if this threat 
became a fact. The reasons present- 
ed by the speaker were obvious since 
the telephone business cannot, under 
close regulation, make the necessary 
daily adjustments in its rate sched- 
ules to offset an erratic monetary 
fluctuation. 

E. W. Olschner, chief engineer of 
the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Tarboro, N. C., was the last 
speaker on the Thursday afternoon 
program. Mr. Olschner is also past 
chairman of the North Carolina Util- 
ities Coordinating Committee. The 
success of this committee in working 
out the problems coincident with the 
expansion of rural electric power 
lines has been so pronounced as to 
gain nation-wide recognition. Mr. 
Olschner’s address was, therefore, ac- 
corded minute attention. 

He stated that there have been 
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erected in North Carolina a total of 
7,743 miles of rural electric power 
lines; this involved the filing of a 
total of 900 notices of proposed con- 
struction with the various companies 
affected. The plan followed has been 
so successful that not a single case 
has been appealed to the committee 
for final decision. 

The committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the North Caro- 
lina Independent Telephone Associa- 





GRANVILLE S. HERBERT, of Harris- 
burg, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the United Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Independent 
Telephone Association. 


tion, the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Postal 
Telegraph Co., the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., representatives of the 
various power organizations, the 
League of Municipalities, the state 
highway department, and the state 
regulatory commission. 

It is organized under a formal set 
of by-laws and has drafted specifica- 
tions and rules governing the con- 
struction of lines and the method of 
rendering notices of proposed con- 
struction from one company to an- 
other. The committee meets once 
every 60 days. In addition to its 
regular duties, it has evolved a suit- 
able joint-use contract which is being 
accepted by many of the telephone 
companies operating within that 
state. 

Following Mr. Olschner’s address, 
Mr. Wright introduced John Winn of 
New York City, president of the Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp., and invited a 
few comments from him. 

Mr. Winn expressed his pleasure 
in having an opportunity to visit a 
Pennsylvania convention and to meet 





and mingle with the people respon- 
sible for the progress of an indusiry 
that seems to be making headway 
under adverse circumstances. He 
stated that he was very glad to have 
the Pennsylvania Telephone Co1 
with which he is affiliated, as an 
integral part of the Pennsylvania as- 
sociation. 

President Wright then introduc 
Col. Gustav Hirsch, immediate pas 
president of the Ohio Independs 
Telephone Association, and preside) 
of the Gustav Hirsch Organizatio 
In his customary humorous manner 
Col. Hirsch referred to his long- 
standing friendship with the incum- 
bent president of the Pennsylvania 
association, Mr. Wright, and to the 
close parallel of their respective busi- 
ness careers. 

He mentioned that both Mr. 
Wright and he had originally been 
in the newspaper business, from 
which they graduated into the tele- 
phone business. A further coinci- 
dence which he failed to mention is 
the fact that they both served as 
president of their respective associa- 
tions in Pennsylvania and Ohio at 
the same time. 

An enjoyable innovation in the 
program was the presentation of mo- 
tion pictures Thursday’ evening, 
showing a large number of Pennsyl- 
vania telephone people in action. 
These pictures were offered by Presi- 
dent Wright, who also added several! 
reels of pictures made in America’s 
leading winter playground. These 
were done in color depicting in detail 
the beauty and enchanting scenes to 
+ found within the state of Florida. 


> st co Eu 


Stimulating Thoughts Con- 
cerning Telephone Business 


J. Warren Safford, president of the 
Troy Telephone Co., Troy, Ohio, and 
former president and now vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association, was the first 
speaker on the Friday program. Mr. 
Safford very ably impressed his lis- 
teners with the significance of his 
topic, “Can You Make It Alone?” 
The speaker named and stressed the 
many problems of universal interest 
and importance with which telephone 
people are faced. 

He called attention to the growing 
volume of legislation directly affect- 
ing the industry and stated that con- 
tinued tightening of governmental 
control and interest in the industry 
may be expected. He further re- 
minded his audience of the rapid 
progress in scientific and administra- 
tive development with which they 
must keep pace if they are to survive 
and enjoy the full benefits of the art. 
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Mr. Safford then emphasized the 

‘gent need for cooperative effort in 

esenting a united front toward 
protecting the patrons and the busi- 

ss; and the unlimited value of mu- 
tual interest and sympathetic atti- 
tude toward new ideas and advance- 

ents in the methods of handling 
everyday problems. 

He closed his remarks with a state- 
ent to the effect that the telephone 

isiness is a good business, that it 

is an encouraging future and will 
ay good dividends on an investment 
diligent, cooperative and astute in- 
rest in the affairs related to its 
1anagement, and to the influences 
hat may affect it from the outside. 

The second speaker of the after- 
oon was Philip C. Staples, president 
f the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
ania, Philadelphia. The enthusias- 
tic applause of his audience clearly 
ndicated full appreciation of the 
stimulating thoughts Mr. Staples so 
ably presented. 

He considers the relationship be- 
tween individual units of the indus- 
try and between the Independent 
group and the associated companies 
if the Bell System to be at a high 
point of friendliness and common un- 
derstanding. He expressed his belief 
and hope that the harmonious rela- 
tions between the Independent com- 
panies and the Bell System would 
‘ontinue. 

That the service of the larger In- 
lependent companies is in every way 
equal to the service standards of his 
own company was a compliment paid 
by the speaker. Any inference, he 
declared, that the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania claimed a rating of 
service efficiency greater than that 
of the average, well-financed and 
well-managed Independent company 
would be in error. 

“Many of the smaller companies 
may not sustain what is considered 
fully satisfactory service standards 
on interchange of traffic, but I am 
sure the service such companies ren- 
der is as good as can be expected for 
the rate schedules under which such 
ompanies try to operate,” Mr. Sta- 
ples said. 

The speaker enumerated some of 
the outside influences being brought 
to bear upon the rate structure, oper- 
ating practices, and organization re- 
ationships of his company and its 
parent organization. He dwelt upon 
such of these as may ultimately affect 
the industry as a whole, including the 
Independent or non-Bell companies. 

It appears to be the belief of the 
speaker that not only the industry 
but the regulatory bodies themselves 
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are being severely hampered by the 
radical elements introduced in new 
and pending legislation. He ex- 
pressed a sympathetic understanding 
of the earnest desire and effort of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 


sion to cope with the multitude of | 


problems imposed upon it by recent 
laws. 

Mr. Staples stated, in closing, that 
the telephone business is the same 
old business pioneered by our fore- 


fathers; the people we serve are| 


much the same as the subscribers 
of yesterday. The men and women 
who man the business today are 
much the same as the pioneers; and 
it behooves them to accept the prob- 
lems of today with the same un- 


dauntable courage of the pioneers | 


and to give each and every question 
the full benefit of experience and 
sound reasoning. 

It is his opinion that if this phil- 
osophy is adhered to, the responsibil- 
ity to the stockholder, the public, 


and our associates will be success-| 


fully administered. 

William S. Paca of Oil City, for- 
mer president and general manager 
of the Petroleum Telephone Co., held 
the close attention of the group for a 
period of 30 minutes while he re- 
viewed in his own inimitable and 
humorous manner, his experiences in 
the telephone business during the 
hazy 80’s and gay 90’s. 

Mr. Paca began his telephone ca- 
reer as night operator in one of the 
first exchanges installed in the Bal- 
timore area. He later was assigned 
to equipment and installation work 
in Washington and Baltimore. His 
promotion was quite rapid until he 
left the Bell organization to organize 
an operating company of his own. 

His description of the equipment 
and instruments used in the early 
days, and some of the experiences of 
installing and maintaining such ap- 
paratus, were appreciated by old and 
young alike. His remarks were the 
climax to a program full of instruc- 
tive and entertaining features. 

President Wright then introduced 
Charles C. Deering, Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association; H. O. Leinard, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assistant to vice- 
president of the American Telephone 


& Telegraph Co., and J. T. Harris, | 


executive vice-president of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, each 
of whom expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to visit with 
the Independent telephone men and 
women of Pennsylvania and to par- 
ticipate in the convention. 






































































“No, Scott, absolutely no! As I 
told you before, I’m all fed up 
on that cheap drop wire you're 
handling—from now on it’s noth- 
ing but TIRONITE—genuine Iron- 
ite—for me. Last year we had a 
dandy pick-up in station installa- 
tions—and we used that junk you 
sold me for drop wire. Now, in 
a year, were replacing at least 
half of the leads—they just don’t 
stand the weather. And some of 
the old Ironite leads that have 
been in twenty years are as good 
today as when first put in.” 
IRONITE—genuine _Ironite 
with its pure iron conductors, 
“Crapo” galvanized, is strong 
and tough. Resists wind and 
sway crystallization so that it 
holds up under even unusual 
sleet loads. 

Conductivity is nearly equal to 
pure copper in drop wire lengths 
so signals are always clear with 
minimum current consumption. 
And as for insulation — well, 
when tests show from 10,000 to 
17,000 megohms resistance, more 
than ten times the average 
nothing more need be said. 

But why continue to itemize the 
points—-by every test, under 
every possible condition, IRON. 
ITE proves its superiority and 
its economy. 





It’s difficult to beat 
IRONITE prices— 


It’s impossible to beat 

IRONITE quality 
Ironite is sold by leading jobbers 
who can quote you the new low 
quantity prices—or write us di- 
rect for Price Bulletin J. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC Co. 


35 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


ONLY GENUINE 





Trafic Conference 


Proves Its Worth 

A traffic conference was conducted 
by Miss Rosalia Shiber of Johns- 
town, district traffic supervisor of 
the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 
Miss Shiber was ably assisted by H. 
F. Gigenbach, general traffic superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion. The conference was in session 
all day Friday, June 3, with a recess 
for lunch. An attendance of 60 oper- 
ators was recorded. 

The young women heard stimulat- 
ing and instructive treatments given 
to such subjects as the importance 
of accuracy in toll ticket work, value 
of central office records and switch- 
board markings, public relations, and 
courtesy, speed and accuracy, by able 
and experienced speakers. 

Quite some time was given to the 
open discussion of timely subjects, 
individual problems and local needs. 
A feature of the program was the 
presentation of pertinent questions 
and problems to individuals and 
checking of their respective answers 
by the other delegates and the chair- 
man. The success of this conference 
indicates that it will remain a fixed 
feature of the Pennsylvania conven- 
tions. 

The annual banquet and dance was 
participated in by more than 250 of 
the delegates. Group singing was un- 
der the direction of “Danny” Mor- 
gan, who also rendered several solos. 
The feature of the banquet was a re- 
view of his experiences as an imper- 
senator of the late Will Rogers by 
Andrew J. Trimble of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Trimble’s likeness to Amer- 
ica’s beloved cowboy character is so 
remarkable that he has been fre- 
quently taken for Will Rogers by 
those who knew the cowboy humorist 
personally. He closed his remarks 
with a very fitting seven-point trib- 
ute to Will Rogers which he com- 
mended to his hearers as a splendid 
philosophy of life. 

The closing session of the conven- 
tion was given over to the discussion 
of such timely subjects as rural elec- 
trification, continuing property rec- 
ords, pole-line agreements, public 
utility commission rulings, etc. 

The rural electrification issue was 
discussed at some length following 
an interesting review of the subject 
by C. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Deering commented upon the re- 
cent Texas decision which now rests 
before the Texas Supreme Court and 
upon the action taken by regulatory 
bodies of other states. 

He answered numerous questions 
and participated in the discussion 
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the subject prompted. The directors 
at their regular session voted to 
support protection of the industry 
from undue interference and confis- 
cation by any organization promot- 
ing rural electrification. 

It was unanimously agreed that 
the association should remain alert 
to the question of continuing prop- 
erty records and endeavor to relieve 
its members of undue burdening by 
any elaborate and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive accounting systems. that 





might be promulgated under this 
heading. 

If the spirit of the crowd may be 
used as a gauge, the 18th annual 
Pennsylvania telephone convention 
made a definite and substantial con- 
tribution to the telephone industry 
of the state and those in attendance 
returned to their respective posts 
with new inspiration and a better 
understanding of the job and its re- 
lation to the international service it 
has created. 


REA Interference Case 


Before Virginia Commission 


HE COMPLAINT of the New 

Castle Telephone Co. of New 

Castle, Va., against the Craig 
Botetourt Electric Cooperative was 
heard before the Virginia State Corpo- 
ration Commission at Richmond, June 
2. The complaint of the telephone com- 
pany alleged that its lines were almost 
completely paralleled by the lines of 
the rural electric cooperative and that 
when energized, the service of the tele- 
phone company would be rendered so 
noisy as to be uncommercial. The com- 
plaint requested such relief from the 
commission as was necessary to protect 
the telephone service in New Castle and 
vicinity. 

The answer of the rural electric co- 
operative denied the jurisdiction of the 
commission, accused the telephone com- 
pany of laches in delaying its case un- 
til the time to energize the rural elec- 
tric line, asserted that the telephone 
company would suffer no permanent in- 
jury and asked for the dismissal of the 
complaint. 

Kennon C. Whittle of Martinsville 
represented the telephone company, and 
Earl L. Abbott of Roanoke appeared in 
behalf of the rural electric cooperative. 

The first witness was T. G. Reynolds, 
president and owner of the New Castle 
Telephone Co. Mr. Reynolds declared 
that the company had been in existence 
for more than 25 years and that he 
acquired the property of the company 
about two or three years ago. 

Following his purchase of the com- 
pany, he had improved the plant not 
only in the town of New Castle but 
also in the surrounding territory. He 
testified that the company operated 
about 75 miles of pole line, practically 
all of which will be affected by the en- 
ergizing of the rural electric coopera- 
tive line. Mr. Reynolds presented let- 
ters from his subscribers stating that 
the telephone service since his acquisi- 


tion of the company had been entirely 
satisfactory. 

Recently, the lines of the rural elec- 
tric cooperative were energized for a 
short test period, he declared; and 
while the current was on the rural co- 
operative lines, he endeavored to make 
telephone calls to different parts of his 
system but the noise from the power 
interference was so great as to prevent 
satisfactory conversation. 

Mr. Reynolds testified that at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors 
of the rural electric cooperative, a reso- 
lution was adopted authorizing the set- 
tlement of the controversy by furnish- 
ing to the telephone company a suffi- 
cient amount of wire and insulators to 
metallicize the lines paralleled by the 
electric cooperative. This proposed ad- 
justment, he added, was subject to the 
approval of the attorney for the coop- 
erative and also to the approval of the 
REA. 

B. L. Fisher, president of the Lee 
Telephone Co. of Martinsville, was the 
second witness. Mr. Fisher stated to 
the commission that he had examined 
the situation and was convinced that if 
the lines of the rural electric coopera- 
tive are energized, the New Castle com 
pany will be unable to furnish com- 
mercial telephone service because of in 
ductive interference. Mr. Fisher also 
presented photographs showing in- 
stances where the lines of the rural 
electric cooperative paralleled those of 
the telephone company. 

On behalf of the rural electric coop- 
erative, Clay D. Huffman, project su- 
perintendent, testified that he made 
telephone calls while the lines were en- 
ergized for test purposes and was able 
to complete his calls, but admitted that 
there was considerable noise on the 
lines at the time of the test. 

Mr. Abbott, the attorney for the 
rural electric cooperative, endeavored 
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show that at least some of the induc- 
ve interference was from the lines of 
e Appalachian Light & Power Co. 
A second witness on behalf of the 
iral electric cooperative was W. D. 
‘lover, superintendent of construction, 
who declared that the project was built 
accordance with the provisions of the 
ational Electric Safety Code. P. M. 
Anderson of Washington, D. C., an en- 
gineer of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
inistration, gave similar testimony. 
An interesting sidelight of the hear- 
g was the introduction in evidence of 
letter showing that Clay D. Huffman, 
e project superintendent, had recom- 
ended the dismissal of Mr. Reynolds, 
resident of the New Castle Telephone 
Co., who was also house wiring inspec- 
x of the rural electric project. The 
etter to this effect sent by Mr. Huff- 
man to J. Warner Pyles, Utilization Di- 
ision, REA, Washington, D. C., under 
ate of May 23, reads: 


a ae: 


> 


The Craig Botetourt Electric Coop- 
erative has been summoned to appear 
before the state corporation commis- 
sion, at its court room in the state office 
building in the city of Richmond, Va., 
on Thursday, the second day of June, 
1938, at ten a. m., and make such an- 
swer or other defense as it may be ad- 
vised to the petition of New Castle 
Telephone Co. this day filed, as more 
fully set out in the commission’s order 
of this date, a copy of which order, to- 
gether with a copy of the petition, is 
attached hereto and made a _ part 
thereof. 

In view of the fact that T. G. Reyn- 
olds, president and owner of the New 
Castle Telephone Co., is complainant in 
this cause, and also wiring inspector 
for project Virginia-2Craig, I doubt if 
it is best for the interest of the coop- 
erative for him to be retained as wir- 
ing inspector. 





W. G. GRIFFIN, vice-president and 

general plant manager of the Inter- 

Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., 

has been made executive vice-president 
of the system. 
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Knowledge of this petition has been 
given REA legal department by our 
attorney, Earl L. Abbott. 

I am requesting that you inform me 
immediately what action, if any, our 
cooperative should take. 


At the conclusion of the hearing, Mr. 
Abbott asked the commission whether 
it would be possible for the lines to be 
energized pending the settlement of the 
case. When Mr. Whittle on behalf of 
the telephone company objected, the 
commission ruled that the lines could 
not be energized except by consent of 
the telephone company. The commis- 
took the under advisement 
and authorized the submission of briefs 
within 10 days. 


sion case 


vv 
Executive Vice-President 


of Intermountain Company 

W. N. McAnge, Jr., president of 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, 
Tenn., has announced personnel 
changes which promote W. G. Griffin, 
present vice-president and general 
plant manager of the Inter-Mountain 
System, to the newly-created position 
of executive vice-president, effective 
June 1. 

Mr. Griffin is widely known through- 
out telephone circles and particularly 
well known to the telephone users of 
Bristol, as he has been identified with 
the company since the first telephone 
exchange was established there in 1895. 
During this span of 43 years he has 
seen the local exchange grow from a 
few subscribers to one of over 5,000 
today, and the Inter-Mountain System 
to one of 26 exchanges operating near 
25,000 telephones in southwest Virginia 
and East Tennessee. 

Mr. Griffin has been loyal to the busi- 
ness, rendering efficient and 
tory telephone service. 


satisfac- 
He has spon- 
sored the adoption in his territory of 
many of the improvements and devel- 
opments as they have come out. 

In advancing Mr. Griffin to this new 
post, other personnel were 
made. Aubrey U. Meadows, who has 
been general commercial manager for 
almost ten years, is now general plant 


changes 


manager, succeeding Mr. Griffin. A. E. 
(Dick) Reynolds, who has served as 
general traffic manager of the Inter- 


Mountain System for a number of 
years, is general traffic and commercial 
manager. 

7, ¥ 
Vermont Convention 


To Be Held June 28-29 


The Telephone Association of Ver- 
mont will hold its annual convention at 
Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, on June 28 
and 29, according to a recent announce- 
ment by F. Harding Chessmore, secre- 
tary-treasurer, of Richmond. 
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Engineering Director 
of Associated Group 


In 1936 Harry P. Mahoney, then 
chief engineer of Automatic Electric 
Company, became also chief engineer of 
Associated Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

Because the rapid growth of the op- 
crating companies in the Associated 
group and also the growing need for 
technical coordination have 
brought a heavy increase in the burden 
and responsibility of his position with 
Associated, Mr. Mahoney has now re- 
linquished his post as chief engineer of 
Automatic Electric Co. in order to de- 
vote his entire time and attention to 
the broad technical affairs of the par- 
ent company. 

He will, however, continue to act as 
consulting engineer for the principal 
subsidiaries, including Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago; Automatique Elec- 
trique de Belgique, S. A., Antwerp; 
Phillips Electrical Works Limited, 
Montreal, as well as for the operating 
companies of Associated. He is, in ad- 
dition, chief engineer of the Pan-Ameri- 
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PUTTING RARE GASES 
TO WORK 


THE VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 


On rural party lines cuts out inductive 
interference, improves transmission; 
used with either coded or harmonic 
bells. EASY to install. 


RARE GAS 
ARRESTERS 


Avoid interruptions to service and pro- 
vide full protection. Keep your lines 
clear and reduce maintenance expense. 
Interchangeable with other types. 


TEST-O-LITE 


Handiest electrical tes*er 
made; quickly locates trouble 
in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, etc. 1,001 
uses for electricians. Tests any 
voltage 110 to 550; tells A.C. 
from D.C. Fountain-pen size; 
with pocket clip. Lifetime guar- 
antee. 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
NEWARK, N. J. ~ Estab. 1906 
Oldest Makers of Rare Gas Devices 





























can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which is the parent organization for the 
Central American properties. 

Mr. Mahoney joined Automatic Elec- 
tric Company in 1905, when the com- 
mercial development of automatic tele- 
phony was still in its infancy. From the 
beginning of his career he carried on his 
study of telephone problems in close 
contact with operating organizations, 
and he was largely responsible for the 
introduction of scientific methods of in- 


stalling, operating and maintaining 
Strowger automatic exchanges. By 
virtue of these activities he thus 


brought to the business of the Auto- 
matie Electric organization a keen ap- 
preciation of the operating executive’s 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Mahoney’s contact with operat- 
ing administrations abroad began in 
i914 when he went to England as con- 
sultant for the Automatic Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., in connection 
with the introduction of Strowger 
equipment for the British Post Office. 
On his return to the United States he 
became resident engineer in charge of 
various important conversions, includ- 
ing such representative projects as 
Norfolk, Va., Philadelphia, Pa., Havana, 
Cuba, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

In 1925, after the British Post Office 
had announced the adoption of the 
Strowger system for the London met- 
ropolitan Mr. Mahoney’ was 
ugain called to England as consulting 
engineer for the Liverpool organization. 
He remained in England for several 
years working closely with the British 
Post Office engineers until all major 
problems on the London conversion had 
been met and the service established. 
While abroad he maintained contact 
with the telephone operating field in 
the United States, as superintendent of 
installation and operation for Auto- 
matic Electric Company. 

During the late twenties Mr. Ma- 
honey spent many months in South 
America in connection with automatic 
equipment and conversions, again re- 
turning to the United States in 1931, 
where he became active in sales promo- 
tion as vice-president of both the do- 
mestic and export sales companies in 
Chicago. 

During 1934 he served as president 
of the Associated Electric Laboratories, 
Inc., and in January, 1936, took over 
his present duties as chief engineer of 
Associated Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 
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HARRY P. MAHONEY, who will de- 

vote entire time and attention to the 

broad technical matters of the Associ- 

ated Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany. 


Because of his diversified experience 
and success with telephone operating 
and engineering problems in many 
parts of the world, Mr. Mahoney has 
gained well-deserved recognition for 
high professional attainment in the 
telephone field. He is, therefore, well 
fitted to direct the solution of the many 
problems that naturally arise in the 
diversified fields covered by the group 
of manufacturing and operating com- 
panies comprising the Associated group. 

vy 
S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam 
Has Bell Shore Service 

The Nieuw Amsterdam, new flagship 
of the Holland America line, after clear- 
ing New York Harbor on her return voy- 
age, May 21, had one more modern con- 
venience placed in operation aboard it. 
Hereafter throughout the ship’s voy- 
ages across the ocean, passengers will 
be able to telephone to any part of the 
United States, Canada, Cuba or Mexico. 

The service is handled through the 
A. T. & T. Co.’s short wave radio- 
telephone stations in the vicinity of 
Toms River, N. J. The equipment ou 
board is operated by Radio-Holland. 

vv 


Bell May Station 
Gain Totals 25,200 


The principal subsidiaries comprising 
the Bell Telephone System in May had 
a net gain of 25,200 stations in service 
compared with a net gain of 95,700 
stations in May, 1937. 

For the five months to May 31, net 
station gain was 153,200 compared with 
a 497,200 gain in the corresponding 
period of 1937. 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 


Ask Full Commercial Rate 
on Government Telegrams 
Che Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. and 

83 subsidiaries and the Western Union 

Telegraph Co. on June 3 petitioned the 

Federal Communications Commission 

for permission to charge full commer- 

cial rates on government business. 

[he government rate, in effect since 
the Post Roads Act of 1866, is 40 per 
cent of the commercial rate. 

vy 
Testimony Presented 
In Indiana Bell Case 

Hearing in the state-wide rate in- 
vestigation of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was resumed June 6 before 
the Indiana Public Service Commission. 
Following the filing of petitions for 
rate reductions from several individual 
communities, the company countered 
with a plea for a statewide inquiry of 
its rates in order to establish a fair 
rate base. 

At a hearing on May 23, W. J. 
McWilliams, auditor of the Indiana 
Bell, presented testimony on the finan- 
cial affairs of the company and filed 
various exhibits. 

From the witness stand at the June 6 
hearing, Frank A. Montrose, vice-presi- 
dent and 
Indiana Bell, discussed the services per- 
formed for the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Western Electric Co. 

Mr. Montrose told of the develop- 
ment of new types of equipment by the 
sell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., the 
development and research department 
of the A. T. & T. Co., and of their use 
by the Indiana Bell company. He intro- 
duced evidence to show advantages of 
the Indiana Bell’s contract with the A. 
T. & T. Co. for which the local com- 
pany pays 1% per cent of its gross 


general manager of the 


revenue as a license contract fee. 
7, F 
Payne Charges FCC 


Influenced by Radio Lobby 


The Federal Communications Com- 
ission was accused by one of its own 
members, June 2, of being under the 
ifluence of a Washington radio lobby. 
The charge came from George Henry 
Payne at a hearing before the House 
rules committee which is considering 
number of resolutions ordering a 
Congressional inquiry into the radio 
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industry and the commission’s relation 
thereto. 

So grave were his charges that the 
committee called upon Commissioner 
Payne to appear before it in secret ses- 
sion June 7 and “name names.” 

The committee members sat amazed 
as Mr. Payne poured fuel on the bit- 
ter behind-the-scenes feud within the 
commission as they considered legisla- 
tion authorizing a sweeping inquiry 
into the entire radio field and its ad- 
ministration by the FCC. 

As an example of the FCC becoming 
“susceptible to outside pressure,” from 
a radio lobby, Payne 
cited a case in which, he said, a law- 
yer “doctored the records of the com- 
mission in a case in which he (the law- 
yer) was interested.” A reprimand, he 
added, was the sole punishment meted 
out to the lawyer. 

Mr. Payne’s testimony followed a 
statement by Commission Chairman 
Frank R. McNinch, who opposed a Con- 
gressional investigation on the grounds 
the commission’s own 


Commissioner 


inquiry, begun 


in March and embracing the entire 
broadcasting field, including asserted 
monopolistic practices, would prove 
satisfactory. He added, however, that 


the commission could not be expected to 

investigate itself. 

“The broadcast lobby has become a 
major problem,” Commissioner Payne 
told the committee. “The idea that 
government officials can be influenced 
to disregard the merits of a case is a 
pernicious one. The lobby’s lawyers are 
so arrogant that they now have the 
habit of commanding and demanding 
before the commission instead of mak- 
ing requests.” 

7, >} 

REA Cooperative Must Get 
Certificate of Convenience 
Finding that the Harrison Rural 

Electrification Association, Inc., is a 
public utility within the purview of the 
state’s statute, the West Virginia Public 
Service Commission held that it is re- 
quired to apply for and obtain a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
before it undertakes the construction of 
any plant or facility for furnishing elec- 
tric service. 

After considering the entire record 
in this proceeding the commission found 
and so ordered that a certificate of pub- 
lie convenience and necessity should be 
issued to the applicant, as prayed for, 
authorizing the construction of trans- 
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THE TYPE 14 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 











An enclosed weatherproof sub- 
station protector, easily acces- 
sible and ruggedly built for 
either indoor or outdoor use. 
Mounting bracket is reversible, 
permitting exposed or con- 
cealed mounting, as desired. 
Regularly equipped with two 5- 
ampere fiber-enclosed fuses and 
two Type 2105 discharge blocks. 
Write for information on this 
and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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mission and distributing lines in Har- 
rison county, except as to its proposed 
lines that would parallel existing lines 
of the protestant, the Monongahela 
West Penn Public Service Co. 

As to the parallel competitive lines, 
the proceeding was continued and set 
for hearing at a session to be held in 
the near future. The commission states, 
in its findings that “between now and 
the hearing it is hoped that the parties 
herein will diligently and in a coopera- 
tive spirit endeavor to work out a plan 
and submit it to the commission where- 
by the competitive area may be appor- 
tioned and ruinous competition avoided. 

The petition of the applicant insofar 
as it prays for a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity to construct, main- 
tain and operate a generating plant in 
Harrison county was denied, subject to 
the further order by the commission “in 





the absence of more conclusive showing 
that it is impossible for the applicant 
to purchase energy from the protestant 
at a rate comparable to its own gener- 
ating costs.” 

Appearing on behalf of the applicant 
in this proceeding was a representative 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, from Washington, D. C. 

vVyv 
Hearings on Michigan Bell's 


Intrastate Toll Rates 

Witnesses of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. appeared again on June 1 
before the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission to complete their argu- 
ments against the proposed $550,000 a 
year cut in intrastate toll rates. The 
reduction would make these rates equal 
to interstate tolls for comparable dis- 
tances. The hearing had been adjourned 


from May 18. 


Henry W. Goodman, 
rate engineer for the company, who pre- 
sented most of the company’s testi- 
mony on May 17 and 18, testified to a 
belief that a reduction in the intrastate 
toll rates would attract but little addi- 


tional business. He estimated that re- 
duction of the rates to the level of in- 
terstate calls would cost the company 
$500,000 a year. 

Discrimination in favor of out-of- 
state competitors of Michigan business 
men results from the fact that the in- 
trastate toll rates of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. are higher than the in- 
terstate rates, two Detroit area lumber 
jobbers testified June 2. 

A. E. Blow, whose business is in 
Ferndale, and R. A. McGrath, 8316 
Woodward avenue, Detroit, pointed out 
that if they desire to call a customer in 

(Please turn to page 33) 


Location of Trouble 
In Lead Cable Sheath 


from all wet pairs and remove their 
carbons in protected terminals. 

The cable sheath should always 
be bridged across insulated splices 
and loop terminals for this test. If 
some scattered pairs in the cable 
have grounds of long standing on 
them, they should not be included in 
the bunch used for locating wet 
grounds. A pair in the cable being 
tested, which has a positive ground 
on it and which passes through a wet 
spot, will carry the tone directly 
through the wet spot to the positive 
ground. 


An Important Point 
to Bear in Mind 


One of the most important points 
to consider in the locating of wet 
cable trouble, is to attempt to set-up 
the test set so that all current sent 
out on a pair under test will pass 
from the pair, through the fault and 
return on thesheath to the cable. A 
sheath connection should never be 
made to any cable other than the one 
under test. 

Our experience has been that no 
one particular method can be success- 
fully used to locate all cases of wet 
cable trouble. While the methods 
just described will, in most cases, be 
found successful there will occasion- 
ally be a stubborn fault where the 
tone will carry-by and be audible to 
the extreme end of the cable. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


In this event we would first try 
the tone on one short-circuited pair 
and, if not successful, connect all wet 
pairs in two bunches and to the tone. 
If this does not prove out, connect all 
wet pairs in one bunch and place the 
tone between it and the _ sheath. 
Rare, indeed, will be the case of trou- 
ble, even on a wet cable, which will 
not respond to one of these set-ups. 

Sometimes when wet trouble is of 
extremely high resistance and a loca- 
tion is impossible, a breakdown volt- 
age may be used. The theory of this 
method is that when a high voltage 
is applied to the cable, the insulation 
will break-down at the weakest point 
which in this case should be the wet 
spot. This does not always prove 
true in actual practice, for there is 
always the danger that the break- 
down may occur at several places and 
seriously damage the cable. How- 
ever, many make extensive use of the 
breakdown test and claim satisfac- 
tory results. 

The commercial power of 110 or 
220 volts, when connected to the 
faulty pair for an instant, may cause 
the insulation to break down in the 
fault and braze the conductors to- 
gether or to the cable sheath so that 
a good location can be obtained. 
Some make use of an insulation re- 


sistance testing transformer which 
has a primary voltage of 110-220 
volts and is arranged with switches 
and taps on the secondary which will 
give a voltage, in steps of 200, from 
600 to 2,000 volts. 

The foregoing information is 
given for what it may be worth. We 
neither approve nor condemn the idea 
for some insist it is fine, while others 
claim it is dangerous and should 
never be used. 

The practice of burying telephone 
cable directly in the ground has been 
accepted as good construction prac- 
tice in some sections of the country 
where soil conditions will permit. 
Some tone test sets are designed to 
locate buried cable in the ground and 
its depth below the surface. This 
cable locater sets up a powerful field 
which can be plainly heard from the 
exploring coil when walking over the 
ground. One of these sets, properly 
used, will save considerable digging 
and time in the location of buried 
cable in trouble. The time element 
in the clearing of cable trouble of 
any kind is important. 

Cases of high-resistance cable 
trouble, on which a location cannot 
be obtained, need not ordinarily be 
cleared for, as a rule, such trouble 
will not seriously interfere with the 
regular telephone service. There will 
be times, however, when it is highly 
desirable to clear cases of insulation 
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trouble on which it is impossible to 
obtain a definite location with the 
test equipment available. 

[In this event we would recommend, 

first, the opening of a splice near the 
middle of the offending cable. Several 
pairs should be opened at this point 
and tests made in both directions. 
Then open another splice midway in 
the section where the trouble shows 
and continue in this manner until it 
is definitely located. 
Each splice as opened should be 
iled-out before any tests are made. 
Low insulation trouble is often 
aused by not boiling-out splices 
properly when originally made. Small 
amounts of perspiration from the 
splicer’s hands, sealed in a splice, can 
cause no end of trouble later. 

When sheath openings actually ex- 
ist, gas pressure testing may be suc- 
cessfully used to locate them. The 
gas and equipment necessary to make 
these tests include oil-pumped nitro- 
gen gas in steel cylinders, pressure 
gauges, pressure regulating valves, 
rubber hose, brass fittings, etc. 

The regulator equipment consists 
of a reducing valve, safety valves and 
high and low pressure gauges. The 
assembly is screwed on the gas cylin- 
der and gas is conducted into the 
cable by a rubber hose. Both aerial 
and underground cable can be suc- 


a 


cessfully gas tested. To make a gas 
connection to the cable a hole is 
drilled into a lead sleeve and a fitting 
screwed in place. A valve with a 
tight rubber gasket is clamped on the 
cable over this fitting. Pressure 
gauges can also be placed along the 
cable at various points of the section 
being tested if desired. 

The gas pressure at the entrance 
point, as registered on the low pres- 
sure gauge, should never exceed 50 
pounds. The gauge at the far end 
of the section should read about five 
pounds. Sufficient time must be per- 
mitted for gas to travel the length of 
the cable being tested. It may be 
necessary to apply gas several times 
at the entrance point before sufficient 
pressure is obtained at the distant 
end. Gas tanks may be conveniently 
carried on top of the cable-splicing 
trailer when desired. Special clamps 
are used to hold the tanks firmly in 
position. 

Present-day cable terminals are in 
most cases not gas proof although 
they are generally constructed so the 
gas leak through them is extremely 
slow. No doubt the time is not far 
distant when all cable terminals will 
be constructed on the gas-proof prin- 
ciple. If all laterals do not have wax 
dams in them, there will be some gas 
leak at the terminals of the cable 


being tested. However, it will gen- 
erally be possible to maintain suffi- 
cient pressure on a section ef cable 
for a period long enough to make 
necessary tests without excessive 
waste of gas. 

After the pressure has been in- 
creased sufficiently in the cable sec- 
tion being tested, all suspicious 
sleeves or sheath blemishes should be 
covered with thick soapsuds. The 
gas escaping through sheath open- 
ings and the soapsuds will form 
bubbles which make fault location a 
simple matter. We have found that 
the best method of making soapsuds 
is to use a cake of shaving soap, work 
up a heavy lather and apply to the 
cable with a brush. 


Types of Trouble 
Located by Gas Method 


The gas method is very good for 
locating small holes, ring cuts, faulty 
metal work and porous spots in the 
lead sheath of aerial cable. 

A fairly large sheath opening in 
or near a manhole can sometimes be 
detected by a hissing sound caused 
by the escaping gas. Splices in man- 
holes can be soaped in the same man- 
ner as aerial cable. When a leak 
exists in a section between manholes 
it can sometimes be detected by fill- 
ing the duct around the cable in the 


TROUBLE -SHOOTERS’ WHEATSTONE BRIDGE 
A Light, Portable, Any-Weather Test Set 


When a service interruption occurs, and there’s a line or cable 








FREE HANDBOOK 


Let us send you our new hand- 
book on fault location, explain- 
ing methods for quickly locating 
grounds, opens and 
other faults. The various tests 
are clearly explained and well- 
illustrated with numerous dia- 
grams. Write for “Notes on 
Fault Location in Cables”. 
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to be cleared in a hurry, trouble-shooters and linemen appre 


ciate the speed, convenience and flexibility of this L&N Test 


Set. It’s easy to operate, even with gloves on. 


Completely 


self-contained, it is always ready for service, in any weather, 


under any conditions. 


This set 


measures conductor resistance, identifies faulty 


wires in a cable, locates grounds and crosses by Murray and 


Varley loop tests, and is used in location of opens by capaci 


tance methods. 


Rapid and convenient to operate, one handy 


switch changes the circuit to resistance, Varley or Murray, 


as the user requires. 


Write for Bulletin 543 which describes the 


many convenient features of this test set. 





LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY 
4981 STENTON AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























manhole, with mud at each end of the 
section. 

These mud dams can be pierced 
with a wire and covered with soap- 
suds so bubbles will indicate a leak 
in the section. Enough time must 
elapse to permit the conduit section 
to fill with gas from the sheath open- 
ing. In Shanghai, China, in 1926 
this system was being used success- 
fully to locate cable trouble, but com- 
pressed air took the place of gas. It 
was conducted through a_ special 
dryer to extract the moisture. 

The drying effect of nitrogen gas 
can be effectively used in restoring 
service on a wet cable. Even 
though it might be necessary 
to replace a damaged section, 
the cable can generally be 
dried-out so as to restore 
service, temporarily at least, 
and to greatly assist splicers 
in tagging through the de- 
fective system. 

During the flood at Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1936 nitro- 
gen gas was used to combat 
the pressure of the rising 
water and maintain service 
so that warnings and calls 
for aid could go through. 
The cable system was never 
designed to withstand such 
terrific pressure as was im- 
posed on the cables by the 
flood waters. 

After the gas test has been 
completed, the gauges and 
valves may be removed and 
the holes closed with a brass 
tinned plug. Vhe plug can 
then be soldered over, seal- 
ing the opening permanently. 


Gas-testing underground tape- 
armored cable. | 





A variety of these test sets are 
available under such trade 
names as wireless cable tester, 

cable locator, etc. ——» 


With this arrangement 
the hole may be safely 
closed while under pres- 
sure; otherwise it would 
be necessary to wait two 
hours or longer for the 
pressure to reduce so the 


Gas testing aerial cable with 
long hose so that gas tank can 
yY remain on the ground. 

























hole could be soldered with- 
out blowing out. If an at- 
tempt is made to solder the 
hole while gas is escaping, 
there is a danger of the fiy- 
ing hot solder injuring some 
of the workmen. 

It is not expected that 
everyone who reads this ar- 
ticle will agree with it 100 
per cent. Old-time cable 
troublemen generally develop 
pet methods of their own 
which are highly successful. 
On these we do not expect to 
improve, but we do hope that 
ideas presented here may be 
of benefit to those who have 
not had the benefit of long 
experience in the locating of 
cable trouble with its variety 
of headaches. 


The drying effects of nitrogen gas 
can be effectively used in restoring 


1 service on a wet cable. 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 30) 
G.and Rapids the toll charge is 90 cents, 
but a competitor in Toledo can make 
the call for 65 cents. A call to Mus- 
kegon costs them $1 and their Toledo 
competitors can make it for 75 cents. 
The rates are for three minutes. 

Mr. Blow is president of the Michi- 
gan Sash, Door and Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association. Mr. McGrath testified that 
his telephone bill runs about $500 a 
year and that he would use the tele- 
phone more if the rates were reduced. 

[The commission’s efforts to reduce 
intrastate toll rates to the level of in- 
terstate charges have met an unusual 
complication. Officials of the State Mu- 
nicipal League fear the proposed reduc- 
tion of $550,000 would put an extra 
burden on local exchange subscribers. 
The company says the toll-rate savings 
would be shared by about 1 per cent of 
its 483,000 customers, and that “small 
would benefit only about four 
cents a month. A company offer to cut 


” 
users 


toll rates $140,000 a year was reject- 
ed by the commission. 
vy 


Refund Approved for 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 

on, June 3, officially approved refunds 

taling $345,294.90, due subscribers of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. This sum 
represents refunds due such subscribers 
inder an order issued by the commis- 
sion, reducing rates and removing hand- 
set charges after they have been in 
effect 18 months. 

Tulsa subscribers will receive $226,- 
171.99 in refunds and Oklahoma City 
subscribers, $118,822.91. 

- 


Pennsylvania Launches 
Inquiry Into Bell Rates 

Possibility of a slash up to 20 per 
cent in Bell rates in Pennsylvania was 
revealed May 20 by Donald M. Living- 
ston, a member of the Pennsylvania 
Public Utilities Commission. Hearings 
on the commission’s inquiry into the 
rates will begin in July, he said. 

“The rate base of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, as disclosed by its 
wn experts, is between $250,000,000 
and $300,000.000, and its annual return 
6.3 per cent,” Mr. Livingston declared. 
“The commission has been allowing an 
average of 6 per cent to utilities on 
their investment in used and useful 
property, at original cost less deprecia- 
tion. 

Though I can’t speak for the entire 
commission, I believe the extra 3/10ths 
of 1 per cent will certainly be cut, 
saving subscribers around $700,000 a 
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year. In addition, the company’s oper- 
ating expenses will be scrutinized. 
Slashes in excessive expenses, which I 
believe are well within the bounds of 
possibility, may reduce the rates as 
much as $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 a 
year. 

That would mean savings up to 15 
or 20 per cent in the average telephone 
subscriber’s bill.” 

Commissioner Livingston listed a 
number of expense items, as subject 
to possible attack, that are broadly 
characterized as excessive in proposed 
report to Congress by the FCC, which 
was submitted by FCC Commissioner 
Paul A Walker. 

vy 
Fails in Attempt to 

Reopen Chicago Rate Case 

The United States Supreme Court, 
on May 23, affirmed a ruling of the dis- 
trict court of the northern district of 
Illinois in the case of Meyer Berman 
vs. the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. The 
lower court had ruled that the plain- 
tiff, a telephone subscriber of the IIli- 
nois Bell company in the city of Chi- 
cago, could not have the Chicago tele- 
phone rate case reopened for the pur- 
pose of obtaining additional refunds 
for himself and other subscribers. 

The plaintiff in this 


proceeding 


TELEPHONE WIRE + STEEL STRAND 
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sought the distribution of $1,600,000 
available for refunding, which were un- 
claimed by subscribers or former sub- 
scribers of the company, of the total 
sum of $30,000,000 ordered refunded by 
the court in its decision of April 30, 
1934. (See TELEPHONY, May 12, 1934.) 
7, = 
Second Protest Filed in 


Ohio Bell Compromise 
Following closely upon the protest 
filed with the Ohio State Public Utili- 
ties Commission by the city of Girard 
against the compromise of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. state-wide rate case, 
the second protest in the form of a 
mandamus suit was filed in the Ohio 
Supreme Court May 28. 

This action, brought to compel the 
commission to set aside its order of 
April 26 approving the compromise in 
the rate case, was filed by Earl Har- 
rison and Frank Converse of Cleve- 
land, presidents of locals 589 and 874 
of the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers; Ernest Howard, Cleve- 
land, financial secretary of Local 106 
of the Cleveland Waiters Union; The 
Bituminous Construction Co., Cleve- 
land, and Martin A. McCormick, Cleve- 
land. 

On the same day these plaintiffs filed 
a petition with the commission asking 























PRODUCTS 


GALVANIZED BY PATENTED PROCESS 


@rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire long ago proved 
its ability to stand up under rigorous punishment in 
the most crucial spots. Extra galvanized by the Crapo 
Patented Process, this scientifically manufactured 
line wire can be spliced without impairing its 
heavy, tough zinc coating. Perfect adhesion of 


the zinc to the wire provides maximum resist- 
ance to corrosion for years to come, post- 
pones the time of replacement, lowers 
maintenance costs. 

Crapo Galvanized Telephone Wire—and its 
companion product, Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand—are produced from start to finish to 


meet the most exacting specifications. Con- 
sult the nearest distributor, or write direct! 


TELEPHONE WIRE 
STEEL STRAND 
* 


INDIANA STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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leave to intervene “on behalf of them- 
selves and the organizations which they 
represent and all other consumers and 
subscribers entitled to refund and re- 
payment of excessive, unreasonable and 
illegal overcharges,” and a rehearing 
with respect to the decision which the 
commission handed down in the rate 
case on April 26. 

Eleven grounds of error are set forth 
in general in the petition. Among these 
are an allegation that the commission 
erred in authorizing and approving a 
settlement of the case for the reason, 
that the commission is without author- 
ity to take such action; that the ap- 
proval of the settlement of the case 
prejudiced the rights of the petitioners 
who are the real parties in interest; 
that the commission failed to proceed 
with the case pursuant to the man- 
dates of the U. S. Supreme Court and 
the Ohio Supreme Court, and approved 
erroneous valuations of the company’s 
property of the restored land values, 
annual depreciation allowances, allow- 
able deductions and improper sums to 
be repaid and refunded by the com- 
pany. 

In addition to a general allegation of 
error, the commission is alleged to have 
erred in neglecting to determine the 
reasonableness of each rate in each 
case in which the company has given 
bond. 

The commission held a hearing May 
}1 on the protest of the city of Girard 
against the Ohio Bell compromise set- 
tlement. The commission, after hearing 
the arguments, took the matter under 
advisement without indicating when it 
would render a decision. 

The city had protested against the 
settlement on the ground that subscrib- 
ers of the telephone company residing 
there had paid increased rates, but these 
were not collected under bond and the 
subscribers would not participate in the 
refund of $7,250,000 provided in the 
compromise settlement. 


vv 
Consider Rate Increase 
in 14 Oklahoma Towns 


Some features of a state-wide rate 
case were injected into the testimony 
before the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, May 20 and 21, in connection 
with the application of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for increase of 
monthly exchange rates in 14 Oklahoma 
cities. These are Ada, Ardmore, Black- 
well, Ponca City, Shawnee, Okmulgee, 
Norman, Stillwater, Lawton, Chickasha, 
McAlester, El Reno, Sapulpa and 
Guthrie. 

Exhibits presented by the company 
showed valuation, revenue, operating 
expenses, depreciation, obsolescence, and 
other plant condition data relating to 
each of the 14 exchanges individually, 
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Bost Maintenance 


“DIXIE” 
POLES 


CREOSOTED or ““WOLMANIZED” 





They're all dense longleaf yellow pine. 
Straight and strong. Uniform size. 
Properly graded. They take maximum 
penetration under vacuum-pressure. 
Four modern treating plants strategi- 
cally located assure prompt deliveries 


on schedules of any size. 
For quotations, address: 
JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
A CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 








‘“Remanufacturing” 
BELONGS to Suttle! 


The word, “Remanufacturing” was invented by 
Suttle. It was “coined” because a new word was 
needed to describe the methods used by Suttle in 
manufacturing telephones. 


The method was different from anything that had 
ever been done before and there was no word in 
existence that fitted it. 


That all happened eight years ago, and yet today 
no other competitor has ever learned how to use 
our methods. “Remanufacturing” is still an ex- 
clusively Suttle process. 


The dependable performance and economy pro- 
vided by it are still available only from Suttle. 


Other people have borrowed the word, but they 
can’t borrow the “know how”. Remanufacturing 
costs slightly more but it’s worth it. 


When you have old telephone equipment you 
want to cash in on, use the genuine Suttle Reman- 
ufacturing. 


If you want to know more about it, write us for 
further details or ask for our representative to call 
on you. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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but also carried some figures bearing 
upon their relationship to the Oklahoma 
Bell system as a whole. The exhibits 
carried no figures relating to property 
or revenue connected with the toll busi- 
ness at these stations but dealt princi- 
pally with local exchange business. 

Company witnesses testified that for 
the year ended December 31, 1937, 11 
of the 14 exchanges showed operating 
losses. The company contends that these 
losses, which have been running for 
several months or years, have created 
a serious emergency and it asks the 
establish temporary 
higher than existing charges, 
pending conclusion of the state-wide 
rate investigation now being conducted 
by the commission. 

For several months an action has 
been pending in the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, brought by the Southwestern 
Bell company, seeking to mandamus 
the Oklahoma commission to put in 
effect temporary rates suggested by the 
company pending outcome of the state- 
wide inquiry. 

A galaxy of attorneys, representing 
various cities involved in the case, at- 
tended the hearing, cross-examined wit- 
nesses of the telephone company and 
protested against any action by the 
commission on the request for tem- 
porary rates until the state-wide inves- 
tigation is concluded. 

The hearing developed that the com- 
pany pays 11 or more kinds of taxes 


commission to 
rates 





CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable. Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook’s Sons., Inec., Linden, N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








_International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
ted Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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secured pertaining to him. 
time. 


5. This code is not in use. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 16 


1. If “CA” constitutes the chargeable report, for example, if the 
calling station or party cancels the call when the operator is 
ready to establish the connection, “CA” is underlined. 
does not constitute the chargeable report, it is entered in the 
upper right hand corner of the ticket but it is not underlined. 

2. This charge is made on certain uncompleted toll calls on which 
the telephone company has made proper and reasonable effort to 
complete but which could not be completed because of circum- 
stances beyond the company’s control. 
use of the company’s facilities and its employes’ time in making 
the attempt to reach the called party and for the information 


3. This procedure results in a saving of toll circuit and operator’s 


Yes. Report charges are the same for days, nights and Sundays. 


If “CA” 


The charge is for the 








on most of the exchanges involved in 
the hearing and that each of these ex- 
changes is charged in operating ex- 
penses with its proportionate share of 
each of these forms of taxes. These 
include ad valorem, personal and gross 
receipts taxes, levied locally; and in 
addition, federal income, state income, 
federal capital stock, state franchise, 
state gross receipts, federal unemploy- 
ment, federal old age pensions and state 
unemployment taxes. 

The hearings were concluded at noon, 
May 21, and the commission took the 
case under advisement. 

vy 
Asks to Change Rate 


for Vacation Time 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Omaha, Neb., has asked the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for permis- 
sion to make its vacation rate at all ex- 
changes available to subscribers for less 
than 30 days, taking cognizance of the 
fact that for many two weeks is the 
usual vacation granted by employers. 

Under the present rule, a customer 
is charged if his service is disconnected 
and then restored within a 30-day pe- 
riod. The company now proposes to 
charge $1 for a vacation rate plus a pro- 
portion of the regular monthly service 
charge. 

vv 

Subscribers at Noble, 


Okla., Protest Rate Increase 

About 35 subscribers of the South- 
western States Telephone Co., at Noble, 
filed an application June 2 with the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, ask- 
ing for reopening of the telephone rate 
case at Noble. A hearing on the appli- 
cation is scheduled for June 28. 

These subscribers object to the fol- 
lowing rate increase authorized by the 
commission on March 3 applying to 


Noble: Business individual line, $3.00 
per month; business extension, 75 cents; 
residence individual line, $1.75; resi- 
dence extension, 35 cents; rural busi- 
ness $2.00; rural residence $1.50; rural 
switched 35 cents. 

The protestants allege that on the 
day the rate increase case was heard 
they were not prepared to submit their 
evidence. They claim they were prom- 
ised an opportunity to present their case 
at a future date, but that the rate-in- 
crease order was issued before this op- 
portunity was given them. They as‘ 
that the higher rates be suspended until 
the rehearing is completed. 

vy 
Charge Authorized Rate, 


Ask Stockholders 

J. E. Harris and five other stockhold- 
ers of the Amherst (Neb.) Telephone 
Co. have asked the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission to cite its directors to 
show cause why they do not charge the 
$1.25 rate fixed by the commission sev- 
eral years ago instead of the dollar rate 
they have put into effect. 

The complainants say that the small 
rate, added to the fact that the directors 
have failed to properly collect rental! 
and toll charges, has resulted in the 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Washington Independent Tele- 
yhone Association, North Bend, 
June 24 and 25. 

Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 27. 

The Telephone Association of 
Vermont, Woodstock Inn, Wood- 
stock, June 28 and 29. 

California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Santa Monica, 
July 6 and 7. 

Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Hotel 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 

South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, November 3 and 4. 


Tele- 
Olds, 











property becoming impaired and rapid- 
ly depreciating in value and service 
quality. They say that prompt action 
is necessary to keep the property intact 
and in serviceable condition. It was 
stated the directors recently declared a 
4 per cent dividend, proposing to offset 
the dividend against the uncollected 
bills of subscribers, which the stockhold- 
ers attacked as an unbusinesslike way 
of doing business. 


vv 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

June 7: Hearing in Springfield, on 
commission’s own motion, in the mat- 
ter of proposed new classification of 
accounts for Class A and B telephone 
companies. 

June 7: Hearing in Springfield on 
commission’s own motion, against the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to show 
cause why an order should not be en- 
tered requiring the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to construct and install tele- 
phone facilities and render service in 
River Oaks, West Cottage Hills, North 
Cottage Hills, South Cottage Hills and 
Fairfield subdivisions and territory ad- 
acent thereto in Fosterburg township, 
Madison county. 

June 7: Hearing in Springfield on 
‘pplication of the Iroquois County 
Telephone Co. to advance its rates for 
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telephone service in Cissna Park and 
surrounding rural district. 

June 7: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Keyesport Telephone 
Co. to advance its rates for telephone 
service in Keyesport. 

June 8: Hearing in Springfield on 
joint application of sale by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. and purchase by 
the Wabash Telephone Co. of certain 
office equipment at Joliet. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

May 31: Hearing on petition of the 
United Telephone Companies, Inc., for 
authority to abandon their exchange at 
Petroleum. 

June 6: Hearing resumed in the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. rate case. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

June 14: Hearing on complaint of 
approximately 50 filling station opera- 
tors at Springfield against the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. charging 
unfair practices in removing business 
telephones from filling stations and 
compelling the operators to have coin 
boxes, if a telephone at all. 

The filling stations banded into the 
Utilities Fair Rate League to fight the 
case. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

June 1: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
expansion of base rate area at Omaha 
exchange. 

June 2: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Diller Telephone Co. for 
authority to extend for a period of six 
months from July 1, its present sched- 
ule of emergency rates; found reason- 
able and granted as asked. 

June 9: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Frontier Telephone Co., 
of Crete, for authority to purchase the 
Chester Telephone Co., of Chester; 
hearing held, evidence adduced and 
matter taken under advisement. 


New York Public Service Commission 

June 3: The commission, after ex- 
amination of the books of the three 
companies merged in 1933 by the Glen 
Telephone Co., now known as the Up- 
state Telephone Corp. of New York, 
ordered certain changes in the books 
and records of the merged companies 
as of December 31, 1933, namely the 
Glen Telephone Co., Black River Tele- 
phone Co., North Creek & Chestertown 
Telephone Corp. and Walker Telephone 
Co., Ine. 

June 3: The New York Telephone 
Co. filed a revision of rates which pro- 
vides for reductions in rates for semi- 
public service applying within certain 
camp limits in the Bear Mountain, Har- 
riman State Park. 

The new tariff also provides rates 
for service at Lakes Skenonto, Oono- 
tookwa, Wanoksink, Minsi and Pine 
Meadow which have been opened for 
camp sites by the park commission and 
for the withdrawal of rates for Queens- 
boro Lake which has been discontinued 
as a camp site. 

The new rates were authorized by 
the commission to become effective 
June 16. 

June 9: Hearing in New York before 
Commissioner Van Namee in the com- 


mission’s investigation of the rates of 


the New York Telephone Co. for serv- 
ice rendered to and through hotels. 





Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

May 31: Hearing held on the protest 
of the city of Girard against the com- 
promise settlement of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. state-wide rate case re- 
cently approved by the commission. 
Case taken under advisement. 

June 1: A general protest filed by 
the mayor of Centerburg against any 
increase in rates by the Mt. Vernon 
Telephone Corp. 

June 2: Secretary of commission 
recommends that the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. be permitted to increase 
its rates at Evansport and Eden. 

June 3: No objections having been 
filed to the report or petition of the 
company, hearing held on application 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to add 
Uniontown to the Akron exchange area 
and to discontinue free toll service to 
Hartsville. 


STURGIS 


OPERATOR CHAIRS 
4 Easily and quickly adjusted 


A model for every need 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG -CARLSON- TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Wri ' telephone 


LM. BERRY A CO. 


Call tl D16- Tel phon Bidg Dayton.O 


for pt position 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 
Sehaver Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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